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Eliminating Some Articulation Problems in 


Business Teaching 
Daniel A. Manley, An Evening High School Principal 


* * * 


Business Can Help Your School 
Dr. Edward J. McNamara, Principal of a High School of Commerce 


* * * 


Can Public and Private Schools Pull Together? 


Seth B. Carkin, President of a Large Private Commercial School 
* * * 


A Lesson on Control Accounts 


W. Earl Neilson, An Instructor in Bookkeeping 
* * * 


Tomorrow’s Business Men Are in School Today 


Bertrand R. Canfield, Instructor in Sales Administration 
* * * 


Lessons Business Teaches 


Dr. Lee Galloway, Vice-President of a Business Institute 
* * * 


A Lesson on Unit 4 in Gregg Shorthand 
Sarah Levine, An Instructor in Shorthand 


* * * 


Where Does Psychology Enter Business? 


* * * 


In Our Opinion—News Ideas Suggestions—On The Book Shelf 
What Others Want To Know—Keeping Up With Conventions 
Business Equipment Literature—Business Machines 


Modern business is fast 
adopting the modern typing 
method... Remington Noise- 
less Machines. The noisy era 
has passed for it proved a detri- 
ment to business efficiency. 
It is only natural that the suc- 
cessful school must be pre- 
pared to meet the new demand 
for typists who know Noise- 


less operation. 


Unless you keep step with 
you endanger 
both the reputation of your 
school and the possibility of 
successfully placing your grad- 
uates where they will prove 
a credit to themselves and you. 


this progress, 


The installation of Reming- 
ton Noiseless Typewriters in 
your classrooms will mark 
yours an institution with mod- 
ern methods. It will mean an 
opportunity to better fit your 
students to take their places in 
the business world. And be- 
cause they will be more valu- 


able to themselves and to their 
employers, they will build an 
enviable reputation for your 
school and methods of instruc- 
tion. 


There is a Remington Rand 
man in your city... as near 
as your telephone. . .who will 
gladly place one or a battery 
of Remington Noiseless Ma- 
chines on trial in your school. 
Why not take this progressive 
step now by calling him in 
today? 


Remington Typewriter Division 


Remington Rand 


BUSINESS SERVICE 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


Sales Offices in All Principal Cities 


Vol. V. No. 5. THe Journat or Business Epucation, February, 1931. Entered as Second-Class Matter November 15, 1928, at post office at New York. 
N. Y., under the Act of March 3, 1879. Published once a month by the Haire Publishing Co., 1170 Broadway, New York, N. Y. Subscription $2 a year. 
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Business Demanding 
the Stenotype? 


“ 
Bvsivess isn't asking for the Stenotype” 


says one critic of this twentieth century wav 
of recording speech. 


Of course, business did not ask for the Stenotype 
by name. Neither did it ask for the typewriter or 
the bookkeeping machine or the telephone by name— 
when these devices were first invented. 


But the business man was asking for—demanding— 
the results which the typewriter and adding machine 
and telephone give him. And he promptly asked 
for the machines themselves as soon as he knew that 
they could give him the desired benefits—just as he 
demands the Stenotype when he understands its ad- 
vantages for his office. 


Anyone at all familiar with the alert, machine-minded busi- 
ness executive of today knows that he is constantly looking 
for new machines and devices to speed up and improve his 
factory, store and office. 


And the Stenotype has fitted in quickly with his quiet but 
widespread feeling that the old methods of taking dictation 
are not entirely adequate-—has met his demands for increased 
speed and accuracy in this important phase of business life 
—and has been accepted gladly whenever presented clearly. 


Our list of firms employing Stenotypists—and we make no 
pretense that it is anywhere near complete—already numbers 
2,000 and is growing every day. It includes many of the 
outstanding names in American commerce and industry— 
as you may judge from the partial list below. 


Some Firms Employing Stenotypists 


New York Stock Exchange 
Los Angeles Chamber ot 
Commerce 
Toledo Blade 
Detroit Edison Company 
American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company 
Georgia Industrial Commission 
New York Telephone Company 
Warner Bros. Pictures, Inc. 
Chicago & Northwestern R.R. 
American Radiator Company 
Federal Trade Commission 


A Division of LaSalle Extension University 


4101 South Michigan Ave. 


THE STENOTYPE 


Chicago, 


International Harvester Co. 

Montgomery, Ward & Company 

Chicago Surface Lines 

Curtis Publishing Company 

Swiit & Company 

Sethlehem Steel Company 

The Pullman Company 

R. H. Macy & Company 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company 

National Broadcasting Company 

Eastman Kodak Company 

Caterpillar Tractor Company 


Ill. 
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Hike 


aml ~ LOOKING AHEAD 


ZuTavern’s BUSINESS TRAINING textbook and DRAMATIZED PRAC- 
TICE SET, present a more hopeful picture for the youth of today. The 
pupil gets a vision of business life other than the drudgery of mere office 
routine. The Goodman Store Practice Set is complete in itself and may 
be used with or without any textbook. Part II is just off the press. 


A pupil interested is a pupil more than half taught” 


COMMERCIAL TEXTBOOK COMPANY, Ltd. 


SOUTH PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


San Francisco Office Salt Lake City Office Dallas Office Chicago Office 
149 New Montgomery St. 155-157 S. State St. 707 Browder St. 1255 S. Wabash Ave. 


Binders 


for Classroom and Study 


Keep loose note sheets and class papers permanently in order. For daily use 
and reference nothing is more satisfactory than the smooth binding system 
which AICO supplies. By the non-punch grip method papers can be kept 

as orderly as though in book form. 


Covered in strong, pliable imi- 
tation leather in colors of black 
and tan these folders and binders 
are most convenient and attrac- 
tive. 


AICO Grip Binders ag Makers of School Supplies 
AICO Paper Brief Folders 
Ring Binders and Indexes for over 20 years 


For every purpose 


Let us send you illustrated adver- 
tising matter and moderate 
price list. 


G. J. AIGNER CO. 


Dept. C. 
503 S. Jefferson Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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OUTSTANDING TEXTBOOKS 
for 


COMMERCIAL HIGH SCHOOLS 


BOWMAN AND PERCY’S PRINCIPLES OF BOOKKEEPING AND 
BUSINESS 


CORNELL AND MacDONALD’S FUNDAMENTALS OF BUSINESS 
ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT 


ELDRIDGE’S BUSINESS SPELLER 
ELDRIDGE, CRAIG AND FRITZ’S NEW EXPERT TYPEWRITING 
ELDRIDGE’S NEW SHORTHAND DICTATION EXERCISES 
FAIRCHILD’S ESSENTIALS OF ECONOMICS 
GANO’S COMMERCIAL LAW — Revised 
MILLS’ BUSINESS PENMANSHIP 
NICHOLS’S NEW JUNIOR BUSINESS TRAINING 
SCHOCH AND GROSS’S ELEMENTS OF BUSINESS 
VAN TUYL’S NEW ESSENTIALS OF BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 
VAN TUYL’S NEW COMPLETE BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 
WHITBECK’S INDUSTRIAL GEOGRAPHY 
WHITEHEAD’S THE BUSINESS OF SELLING 


ZERBE’S ELEMENTS OF COMMERCIAL ENGLISH 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 
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« « « 20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 


A Living Monument to High Ideals in Teaching ! 


Commercial Education is being put on a higher and higher plane. Great 


strides have been made in broadening the contents of courses and in improving 


methods of instruction. 


The authors, commercial teachers, and associated authors who have contributed 
to the improvement of 20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNT- 
ING for over a quarter of a century have had as their goal an ever-perfect text—air 


ideal. This book embodies the best of pedagogical principles in the teaching of 


bookkeeping procedure consistent with actual business practices. It represents an 


ideal—a masterpiece—even more, it is a living monument to the commercial educa- 


tion profession. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 


A ‘eal 1 Workbook wr Cleans Typ ewriter Ty pe 
Dictation Classes Without Soiling Fingers 


In Scientific Dictation Studies, thinking practice in 
shorthand is combined with helpful instruction in Eng- 
lish, punctuation, and style. Shorthand outlines are at 
the top of each page. The student works on the outer 
half of the sheet, detaches it, and turns it in. 


Compact, time-saving arrangement. Low priced. Re- 
vised shorthand outlines. 144 pages. 8 x 10%). Art- 
cratt covers, List price, 90c. 


Scientific Dictation Studies 


A Different Kind of with the Solvene 

T vitine Pesiect rush cleans all dirt, ink and paper out of 
ypewriting oyec the typewriter type. No ink stained hands 

In Typewriting Office Practice the student does actual —no bother. Dries immediately —leaves 

typing jobs that were done by typists in an_ automobile no trace on type or paper. Won’t stain 

accessory business. The instructions are given as the hands or clothing. 

office manager gave them. Your pupils feel that they 

are carrying out real assignments. Also Cleans 

It is just the book your students need to learn how to —Rubber Stamps— Numbering 


apply their typing skill. New 1931 edition now ready. Machines—Stencils. Order San- 
50 jobs; 36 pages. 8 x 11. Artcraft covers. List price. ford’s Solvene fromyourstationer. 


40 cents. Business Papers, fist price, 14c. SANFORD MFG. CO. 
Typewriting Office Practice Chicago New York 


624 North Gilmor Street - Baltimore Established T 
320 East 2ist Street Chicago A SANFORD PRODUCT 
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3 Important New Books 


JACKSON, SANDERS, SPROUL 


BOOKKEEPING AND BUSINESS KNOWLEDGE 
Revised Edition 


This successful textbook has been thoroughly revised to 
embody every valuable suggestion which we have received 
from the teachers who used the earlier edition. It is better 
equipped than ever before to teach pupils to handle bookkeep- 
ing records with confidence and understanding. 


COLBY AND FOSTER 


ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY FOR 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


A fascinating new book, that gives the pupil a working knowl- 
edge of the commercial world. A logical and simple pian of 
organization is supplemented by a wealth of illustrations of 
excellent quality, and many maps. The exercises and projects 
are just what teachers want. 


BREWER, HURLBUT, CASEMAN 


ELEMENTS OF BUSINESS TRAINING 
Revised Edition 


A revision of a very successful textbook. Here is all that is 
modern and best in the way of subject matter, presented 
through a direct appeal to the everyday experiences of the 
pupil. The exercises are unusual in quantity and character. 


Ginn and Company 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas Columbus San Francisco 
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| McG@RAW-HILL 


brings 

to your 

A Textbook on attention 
Secretarial 


Accounting 


ELEMENTS 
ACCOUNTS 


By CuHar Es F. RITTENHOUSE 


Professor of Accounting 
Boston University 


272 pages, 6 x 9, $2.50 


HIS widely-used book covers the course 

outlined by Professor Rittenhouse for those 

students who recognize the value of a book- 
keeping background in their secretarial training. 
The present manual teaches the applications of 
the fundamental principles of bookkeeping 
theory and practice to the accounts of societies 
and institutions, private individuals and profes- 
sional men and women. 


The book opens with a statement.and definition 
of general principles, discusses the various functions 
and types of accounts, describes the books and 
papers and the methods of entry and then proceeds 
to deal with the handling of specific accounts. 


There are four sets of forms and papers which 
aim to provide actual practice in the keeping of the 
accounts of each of the four major types—the in- 
dividual, the small business, the professional insti- 
tution and the social institution. 


Sets of forms and papers 
Each Set $0.75 


James Howell Set 

Clark Library Set 

Rose Tree Inn Set 
Lawyers’ Set 


May we send you a copy on approval? 


A Real Business Ink 
Encourages Better Student Work 


Students’ work wil! look better—when you give them Higgins’ 
Eternal Black Writing Ink, especially adapted for all busi- 
ness writing. It responds to the lightest stroke of plain or 
fountain pen; cannot be faded or obliterated by age, air, sun- 
shine, moisture, heat or chemicals. It imparts to bookkeeping, 
ee and schooi records an everlasting clarity, bril- 

iancy and legibility. 

A sample bottle of Eternal is yours for the asking—be sure 
to mention this magazine, and your school. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Inc. 
271 Ninth St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Tinks 


‘Jer BLACK- NEVER FADES - CANNOT BE 
For Steel Pens & Fountain Pens 


Manufacturers of Higgins’ American Drawing Inks, Writing Inks and 
Adbesives for Half a Century 


Where Summer Living Is a Pleasure! 
THE 
CHICAGO BEACH HOTEL 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Immediately upon the shore of Lake Michigan, facing East 
End Park and situated in the center of several acres of cool 
lawn, convenient to Jackson Park where the guests can enjoy 
swimming, boating, tennis, golf and horseback riding. 

Nine minutes from the theatre and shopping center by Illinois 
Central Electric (300 trains daily). 14 minutes by motor 
over the new outer drive. 

600 large, light, airy rooms with an unobstructed view of 
Lake Michigan. 


The Nation’s 


ON-APPROVAL COUPON 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 

370 Seventh Avenue, New York. 

You may, send me a copy of 

Rittenhouse - ELEMENTS Clark Library Set, 

OF ACCOUNTS, $2.50 O) Rose Tree Inn Set, 
(] James Howell Set, 75c OO Lawyers’ Set, 75c 
on approval. I understand that I am to return these books after 
a reasonable period of examination unless I either notify you of 
my intent to adopt them in my classes or remit for them. 


Name 
Address 


School 


Official Position 
B.S. 2-1-31 


Leading 
Business Educators 


have accepted 


The JOURNAL of 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 


As the Long-Sought and Much-Needed 
Organ of the Profession 
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GET THE FACTS 


that make your 


METHODS Successful! 


ONE YEAR 
(12 issues) 
comes to you for 


$2.00 


A 
TWO YEAR'S 
subscription at 

$3.00 
saves $1.00 


BUSINES 


Three questions face every thoughtful teacher: 
(1) How can I get the best results from the methods 
and materials I use in teaching? (2) How can I at 
the same time increase the efficiency of these methods 
and materials by learning from others what is being 
done day by day? (3) If there are certain facts be- 
hind the successful practice of these methods where 
can I get these facts impartially set forth? 


These questions are being answered for you each 
month in THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCA- 
TION. 


Here is a magazine edited especially and exclu- 
sively for those who teach business. It is not a house 
organ nor a subsidized bulletin of general informa- 
tion— it is a periodical comparable to any newsstand 
magazine of national circulation. Its articles, opin- 
ions and news are gleaned each month from a nation- 
wide staff of business educators and business men. 


It is the only INDEPENDENT magazine pub- 
lished for those who are training students to enter 
business. It gives you the WHEN—the WHY—the 
WHAT of business education. 


AN INDEPENDENT MAGAZINE "POR BUSINESS EDUCATORS 


| 1170 Broadway New York 
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Is it logical, is it good business to 
continue to increase the embel- 
lishment of letterheads and the 
quality of paper— 


While the body of the letters— 
the message itself—the only part 
that can accomplish the purpose 
for which the letter is sent—re- 
mains undisturbed in a 50-year- 
old rut! 


That’s why so many important 
letters sent out haven’t secured 
the RESULTS expected. Nothing 
to distinguish them from the mil- 
lions of other letters mailed the 
same time — nothing particular 
about them to catch the recipient’s 
eye—just lost in the general 
shuffle and consigned to a pigeon- 
hole, a file or the waste basket. 


The Varityper Idea lifts one’s let- 
ters out of the commonplace—in- 
jects into them the writer’s per- 
sonality—his ability to get atten- 
ion—his power to sell and to 
secure RESULTS. 


The Varityper Idea is destined to 
revolutionize business correspon- 
dence. 


It is because business is gradually 
accepting the idea that we expect 
and invite close scrutiny of its 
merits by Business Education. 


SEND NOW FOR FULL DETAILS 


VARITYPER INCORPORATED, 
2 Lafayette St., New York City. 


How does the Varityper Idea affect the 
principles of business letter writing? 


Stenographers 
Note Books 


“MULBERRY” PEN GRADE 


High Quality, Pure White, 
Smooth Finish, Regular Ruling 


Prices 
Number 1000 Books 


B 166—Size 434 x 9—60 Lvs. $27.59 
B 168—Size 434 x 9—80 Lvs. 36.50 
B 98—Size6 x 9—80Lvs. 45.50 
“Gregg”—Size 6 x 9—80 Lvs. 47.75 


ALL PRICES NET, F. O. B. MILL 
Minimum Shipment Three Gross 


Write for your free portfolio of 
School Papers 


HANO PAPER CORPORATION 


MANUFACTURERS OF SCHOOL PAPERS 
ESTABLISHED OVER 30 YEARS 


BUSH TERMINAL 23 BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


CREST: 75; 


O7, 
NOCHARGE 


This charming hotel surrounded by green lawns 
and sun porches is the only Hotel in Atlantic City 
serving breakfast in your room without charge. 


The bedrooms are built for comfort; each with its 
own private bath, large closets, modern furnishings, 
bridge and reading lamps and three or more win- 
dows to the room. Everything is cozy and homelike. 


CONTINENTAL PLAN 


H. L. FAIRBAIRN 
Manager 


CHAS. A. BERRY 
Owner 


AoRTH CAROLINA AVE neat SARDWALK 


tlantic City 
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OFFICE PROCEDURE 
AND 


PRACTICE | 


Charles H. Langer 
Ph.B., C.P.A. 


OFFICE PROCEDURE AND PRACTICE 


We have felt t 


*Colorado. 


It was in response to a definite need that Office Procedure and Practice was written. 


entire attention on their major study. 


E are pleased to announce that we have adopted 
Office Procedure and Practice for use in our classes to 
begin next quarter. 
such course for several years, and we are convinced 
that your text, Office Procedure and Practice, will meet 
every requirement.” 


he need of some 


The fact that this 
work has established itself as a highly successful text in the field of business education in less than five months 
is ample evidence that it is answering a long felt need. 


Beginning students of bookkeeping and accounting will be prepared to make rapid progress upon completion 
of this work; their increased knowledge of business forms and office procedure will permit the focusing of their 


Students of shorthand and secretarial courses will derive great benefit 


from this course because it provides much information that is necessary for them to have to be expert stenog- 
raphers and secretaries, not to mention the element of human interest which is highly developed in Office Pro- 
cedure and Practice; for in this work the student is taught the functions of commercial papers and to understand 


the conditions which give rise to such papers. 


The quality of the lecture material in Office Procedure and Practice makes an instant appeal to instructors 
who desire a text in which definitions are real and inclusive; in which the descriptions of forms direct attention 
to every important detail; where the function of the various business papers is clearly stated, and where the pro- 


cedure required to give effect to such transactions is covered in practical detail. 


THE HIGHEST ENDORSEMENT 


The highest tribute that can be paid any text is found in its endorsement by in- 
structors who have examined it and who have used it in regular class work. The quality 
of the text material in Office Procedure and Practice has made an indelible impression 
on the minds of instructors throughout the United States. 


Office Procedure and Practice Satisfies the Most Exacting 
Requirements Business 
“The outstanding feature of your course in Office Procedure and 
Practice is that it presents the subject. exactly as it is practiced in 
the most modern business firms.”’—* Michigan. 


Appreciates a Real Course in Office Procedure and Practice 

“IT want you to know how much I appreciate a real course in 
Office Precedure and Practice. I have been teaching secretarial 
studies for a good many years and this comes nearest to a real 
office practice set of any I have ever seen. I am enjoying teaching 
it very much, and find the lectures so well planned that it is not 
difficult to go from one step to another.”.—*New Hampshire. 


Meeting the “Acid Test’—Pleased with Results 
“Will you please send us—sets of Office Procedure and Practice 
including binders. Our Mr. G, L. — took a class of about forty 
over this werk during September and he is very much pleased with 
it."—* Indiana, 


Just the Thing That We Needed! 

“We are now teaching our fifth class in Office Procedure and 
Practice, as we start a new class every four weeks. It has proved 
to be just the thing that we needed—but which we didn’t know 
that we needed until you produced it.’-—* Michigan. 


Another Adoption 
“I think Office Procedure and Practice is a very plain and 
sensible affair. It comes closer to the fundamentals of office prac- 
tice and routine than any other text I have seen. I shall adopt it in 
my next class.”—*TJ/linois. 


332 South Michigan Avenue 


Walton Publishing Company 
332 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 


“Thanks 


Procedure and_ Practice 
text in our office management class. 


*Utah. 


Examination is Convincing. 


Examination Results in Adoption 


for your letter of November 14 and the copy of ‘Othce 


by Langer. 


“TI recently received a copy of the work or 
Practice which your company is putting out. 
membering me with this book, for I am deeply interested in de- 
veloping such a course in this school. It ¢ 


course strictly up-to-the-minute in its material. 


and arranged in good form for class discu 


*Wisconsin, 


We have decided to use this 
An order has been 


“High-class” and Up-to-the-minute 


Office Procedure and 
I thank you for re- 


is ‘high-class,’ and of 
_ It is well put up 
ssion practice.”— 


Satisfactory in Every Respect 


“I consider Office Procedure and Practice among the best of. its 


type for business students. 
business forms to give them « 


the book is 


It has excellent il 


organized in the proper sequence 


juite comprehensive practice. 


lustrations and enough 
think 
for students to follow. 


The subject matter is complete, yet in simple enough language for 
young students to understand.”’—* Michigan. 


_ “T have just finished a class in Offi 
is the finest we have had in the line 


Meeting the Classroom Test 


ce Procedure and Practice. It 
of office training. 


I expect to 


continue the use of this beok not only for the stenographic and 


secretarial people, but expect 


in our next class February 1.°°—*//linois. 


Please send me without obligation an examination copy of Office Procedure and Practice. 


* Names of authors of comments under The Highest Endorsement will be furnished upen request. 


EXAMINATION IS CONVINCING 


Scores of schools in all parts of the United States have adopted Office Procedure and Practice. 
know more about this work. Please use the convenient request coupon and send for an examination copy. 


WALTON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Ch 


to include our bookkeeping students 


We want ycu to 


icago, Illinois 
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| ur Students 
preter the 


ROYAL Typ ewriter. 


No one can judge typewriters quite so 
well as those who use them day after day! 
That is why so many business schoo! 
officials question their students before 
purchasing class-room typewriters. And 
almost invariably the report is, ‘Our 
students prefer the Easy-Writing Royal.” 


Operators throughout the world—stu- 
dents and graduates—all know this finer, 
faster typewriter does provide speed com- 
mensurate with greatest skill. And ease 
of operation that greatly lightens the 
school or business day! Even during top- 
speed typing, its keys never collide or 
make weak impressions. Its alignment is 
always a delight to the critical eye. 


In business schools throughout the 
country, the Easy-Writing Royal is rec- 
ognized as standard. Experience proves 
that it enables them to attain the required 
neatness, accuracy and speed in a much 
shorter period of time. Adopt Royal and 
. . . Compare the Work! 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC. 
2 Park Avenue New York City 
Branches and Agencies the World Over 


4 
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Who’s Writing 
Month? 


HO will be the new president 
W of the Department of Superin- 

tendence of the National Edu- 
cation Association? What problems in 
commercial education, in the revision of 
its curriculum and supervision of class- 
room instruction, will appear when sup- 
erintendents get together in Detroit in 
matters pertaining to articulation? What 
have the changes in vocational objectives 
meant to school administrators, and how 
often will business education and the 
commercial department enter into a con- 
sideration of these changes? 

Next month, after having reviewed the 
four-day meeting of this great public 
school body in Detroit, THE JouRNAL oF 
Business Epucation will offer its re- 
port. From its exhibit booth at the con- 
vention it will watch the delegates and 
ask them questions, with one purpose in 
mind—to determine how much attention 
superintendents are giving to the educa- 
tion of pupils who will enter directly 
from school into business? 

The National Association of Commer- 
cial Teacher Training Institutions meets 
immediately after the convention. Its 
one-day session will also be reported. 

Paul Moser, whese Moser College is 
well known throughout business educa- 
tion circles in Chicago, writes on The 
Standards I Set for My School. Mr. 
Moser presents a clear picture of the 
business side of his institution as it is re- 
lated to his educational ideals. 

A Lesson in Teaching Junior Business 
Training comes from Philadelphia, where 
Barnet Edward Shear is working under 
a curriculum organization which divides 
this subject into informational and voca- 
tional courses of study. In Mr. Shear’s 
presentation he uses four methods. 

Very often the counselor or commercial 
teacher desires helps and tests in com- 
mmercial guidance or is asked to cite 
references which will give information on 
the different jobs within his field. C. D. 
Cocanower, of the James Whitcomb 
Riley High School, South Bend, Ind., has 
compiled a bibliography on commercial 
counseling which will be presented to 
readers next month. 

Teaching Report Writing in the busi- 
ness English class has been given par- 
ticular study by Jessie Graham of the 
Franklin High School, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. He describes his methods in the’ 
March issue. 
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SEE OUR DISPLAY 


From February 21st forth, at the N. E. A. Convention, 
Masonic Temple, Detroit, in Booths 128-129, the 
greatest of all Mimeographs will be on display. 


You are cordially invited to inspect it and the other 


standard models shown. The Mimeograph is not merely 


a convenience to commercial educators, it is also a real 


money-saver and a money-maker. Let us demonstrate. 


DO YOU KNOW— 


that your accounting lessons, ruled bookkeeping sheets, busi- 


ness practice forms, shorthand specimen and review sheets, 


school catalogs and instruction sheets may all be most easily, 


speedily and economically produced by the Mimeograph Process? 


Whatever is written, typewritten or drawn in line, can be dupli- 


cated by the thousands within the hour. For details and specimen 


sheets inquire at the Convention, write A. B. Dick Company, 


Chicago, or communicate with branch office in any principal city. 


See Mimeograph trademark heading in classified telephone directory. 


MIMEOGRAPH 


\SON 0, 


IMIMEO GRAPH} 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL oF Bustness Epucation when writing to advertisers. 
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HE forthcoming 
convention of the 
Department of Super- 
intendence, of the Na- 


Detroit and 
Business Education 


tional Education Association, to be held in Detroit, 
Michigan, February 21-26, gives THE JOURNAL OF 
Business EpucaTIOoN an opportunity to present the 
problems of public school business training before some 


10,000 people. School administrators, supervisors, and 
teachers are cordially invited to visit its exhibit at booth 
35. 

This February issue contains a number of articles of 
special interest to school administrators. Proper articu- 
lation of business education between junior and senior 
high schools, between secondary and collegiate institu- 
tions, between public and private schools, and between 
schools and business community present many pressing 
problems. Business education is today an extensive and 
varied program of education. Its professional stand- 
ards are rapidly improving. Its position in the profes- 
sional development of American secondary and _ colle- 
giate education is certain to grow more and more sig- 
nificant, even as has American business in our social 
life. 

In this professional development of business educa- 
tion, school administrators have an important part to 
play. Their leadership must be based upon an enlight- 
ened understanding and appreciation of problems and 
trends of business education. Such problems and trends 
are presented in the pages of this magazine from month 
to month throughout the year. 


The Superintendent’s N this issue will be 
found an article 
Articulation which should be of par- 
Problems ticular interest to su- 
perintendents of edu- 

cation. They are interested in securing the best ar- 


ticulation they can among the educational units they 
supervise. Daniel A. Manley, principal of the Med- 
ford Evening High School, Medford, Massachusetts, 
has some constructive things to recommend to improve 
the articulation in commercial teaching between junior 
and senior high schools. His unit year plan suggests 
much that will be worth while for those in charge of 
this work to read carefully. His recommendation to 
look at the junior and senior high school field as a whole 
and to correlate each year with the one preceding is 
sound. Here is an article that sheds light on a difficult 
problem. 


N the January 24, 
1931, issue of 
School Society 
(Vol. XXXIII, No. 
839), there is given a 
list of the American books, bulletins, pamphlets, and 
other printed items, excepting magazines, that were 
published during 1930 in the professional field of edu- 
cation. This means that only pedagogical titles are con- 
tained in a list which totals 579 titles, as compared 
with 532 in 1929 and 443 in 1928. Every effort has 
heen made to make the list as complete as possible. 
Of these 579 titles only nine can be classed as busi- 
ness education, two of which are on the collegiate level. 


1930 Professional 
Contributions of 
Business Educators 


OUR OPINION 
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Five of the 9 are books and 4 are bulletins or pam- 
phlets. In contrast to the 9 titles in business education 
there are 15 titles in industrial education, 6 in home 
economics education, and 5 in agricultural education. 
Over against this situation the number of business 
teachers 1s more than the number of all the other three 
divisions combined. Furthermore, among the 68 titles 
in higher education, there are only 2 which apparently 
may be classified as business education even though it 
is now one of the larger divisions of higher education. 

While there is a hopeful awakening of professional 
interest among business educators, the 1930 record in- 
dicates a small beginning. Business educators in gen- 
eral are not yet measuring up to the greatness of Amer- 
ican business education. 


The Journal Extends HE JourNnat OF 
BUSINESS Epuca- 


Its Service TION heartily welcomes 
Around the World to its staff of corre- 

spondents leading busi- 
ness educators of Austria, Canada, Germany, Hungary, 
Roumania, Spain, and Sweden. The names of some of 
these distinguished educators are given in the list of 
correspondents on page 13. 

We hope to announce in succeeding issues the names 
of correspondents in the other fourteen nations which 
have chapters in the International Society for Commer- 
cial Education. 

Through the valuable articles of these correspond- 
ents the JOURNAL oF BusINEss EDUCATION plans to ac- 
quaint its readers with the nature and trends of busi- 
ness education in the leading nations that are members 
of the International Society. Even as business 1s 
world-wide, so are problems of business education. We 
are proud in the professional cooperation and interest 
of our new correspondents. 


HE magazines are 


Business Teachers still at it! Article 
after article attacking 


Again Challenged king 
the business “machine 


finds its way into print. The January 1931 “Harpers” 
has a peculiarly baffling article by Professor Allport. 
This article shows some advance over most of the 
others. It, at least, recognizes business as a part of a 
social institution. But it is in Professor Allport’s 
interpretation of the effects of our business activities 
upon the individual that we disagree with him. 

“Business habits,” he says, “clamor for new inven- 
tions and luxuries to stimulate and bring passive 
amusement.” But why “passive”? Business is not so 
selective. “ . . . the whole individual requires sim- 
plicity, direct contact with nature and active partici- 
pation.” Business will serve these as well as those 
who desire a more highly complicated existence. 

Social complexity was highly developed long before 
business became the intricate and delicate system it is 
today. One might go much further and show that the 
institution of economics, as a result of the develop- 
ment of the “special habits for collective and concerted 
action peculiar to this form of social organism,” 
has made it possible for our “biological organism” to 
participate more “actively, freely, happily, with greater 
simplicity and in closer contact with nature,” than ever 
before in the world’s history. 


He 
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“The urge for production,” the author continues, 
“demands machines to replace men,” (Rather it re- 
leases men from unnecessary toil, and slavery—the 
greatest foes that the “biological organism” ever had 
to overcome) “to stereotype performance,” (a condi- 
tion which the business system is bent on correcting 
even though the accusation is far from what the state- 
ment implies), ‘and to lessen costs,” (and why not! 
So long as the price is not taken out of either the 
individual or the social organism. ) 

As to the individual who desires “continuous and 
assured employment,” “security for the future,” and 
“a personal task in which he can take some interest and 
pride,” one needs but to look into a modern business 
organization as represented by our largest and most 
progressive corporations and he will find the refuta- 
tion of the author’s implication that these things are 
neglected and that business is indifferent to them. In 
fact, business management has put these very things 
into the forefront of their business policies—selection, 
training, promotion, job analysis and time studies, 
committees and conferences of employees, insurance, 
fatigue studies, industrial democracy, and the like, all 
indicate the direction in which the “business machine” 
is working to satisfy the “individuals craving for self- 
expression within a small, face-to-face community” 
not remote from an impractical, unsocial, Thoreau type 
of existence, but in the midst of “the pressure of in- 
dustrial and political organization.” 

Whether “the prosperity of business, the iustitutional 
part of our lives, is running counter, at almost every 
turn, to the fuller satisfaction of our natures” is a sit- 
uation not peculiar to our economic institution. We 
would prefer to state the conflict as existing between a 
society organized for cooperative effort consciously 
directed toward the full development of “the integrity 
of individual life’ and a social organization which lies 


somewhere between the Garden of Eden and the be- 
ginning of the Industrial Revolution. 


; HE Ninth Year- 

The Superintendents’ published by 

Ninth Yearbook the Department of 

Superintendence of the 

National Education Association dealing with “The Five 

Unifying Factors in American Education”, should be 
available to every commercial teacher. 

This Yearbook is the result of a study of the Com- 
mission on Articulation which was appointed in 1926, 
The report deals with the ‘entire range of American 
education from the kindergarten to the graduate 
school.’” The book is divided into five parts ( I‘ive 
Unifying Factors in American Education) : 

Promotion Problems 

School and Community 

Relation of General to Professional 
Education of Teachers 

Finance 

Principles of Articulation and Func- 
tion of Units 

This report does not suggest standardized procedure 
for all school systems. It does, however, recommend 
articulation of the various units and parts of the sys- 
tem. 

For a good many years business educators have heen 
urging the appointment of directors of business educa- 
tion for city systems and for state departments of 
education. One of the major responsibilities facing 
directors of business education is to articulate the 
courses in the various years or grades in which busi- 
ness education is offered. 

This Ninth Yearbook is an outstanding endorsement 
of the need of articulation. 


What Others Want to Know 


Court Reporting 
Gentlemen : 
reporting and court reporting schools? 


VioLet C. Foster 
Cannondale, Conn. 


The Court Decisions Reporting 
Company, 120 Broadway, New York 
City, also the Court Stenographic 
Service, 160 Broadway, New York 
City, are both commercial enterprises 
familiar with court reporting prac- 
tices. Mrs. Sadie Krupp Newman, 
first assistant, Thomas Jefferson 


library. 


Gentlemen: 


The latest and best reference we 
t : ; know of at present is the 1929 Year- 
Where can I secure information on court pook of the Eastern Commercial 
Teachers’ Association. This volume 
is devoted to trends in commercial 
education and in business. The book 
can be obtained from Arnold M. 
Lloyd. Banks College, Philadelphia, 
Pa., or at any commercial education _ tion. 


The Association Idea 


should prove a worthwhile undertaking. 
E. E. BuRMAHLN, 
E. C. Glass High School, Lynchburg, 1a. 


This is one of many letters re- 
ceived since THE JoURNAL oF Busi- 
NESS EpucaTion took the first step 
in inaugurating the American Coun- 
cil of Business and Business Educa- 
Many suggestions have been 
received and much interest has been 
aroused. In the March issue a col- 
lection of these letters expressing the 
opinions of leaders in business and 
business education will be briefed for 


High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. has 
made several studies in teaching the 
subject in high schools. 

The National Shorthand Report- 
ers’ Association, 308 Municipal Bidg.. 
Elkhart, Ind., should be a logical 
source of information. 


Trends in Business Education 
Gentlemen: 

I am interested in obtaining some litera- 
ture on the subject, “Trends of Commer- 
cial Education within Schools and within 
Business.” Could you furnish me with 
information I am seeking? 

S. KENNETH COHEN, 
305 East 30th St., New York City. 


I have been interested in the editorial 
in which the proposal is made for the 
Central, Eastern, Southern, and Western 
Associations of Business and Business Ed- 
ucation and an American Chapter of the 
International Society for Commercial 
Education to be known as the American 
Council of Business and Business Educa- 
tion. 

It seems to me that such an organiza- 
tion of business men and business educat- 
ors working together on problems of com- 
mon interest would accomplish much good. 
The idea of getting business educators and 
business men together for improving busi- 
ness conditions better preparing 
students for the actual needs of business 


the benefit of readers. 


“Accredited” Schools 
Sirs: 

In your January 1931 issue I noticed a 
letter from Mr. Carlos C. Crawford with 
which I thoroughly agree. Mr. Crawford 
strenuously objects to the. use of the word 
“accredit” in business college advertising. 

Although you will notice at the bottom 
of my letter head the sentence: “This 
school is fully accredited by the American 
Association of Vocational Schools,” I am 
firmly against the idea of trying to “put 
something over” on prospective students. 

(Continued on next page) 
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[ use that sentence entirely as a matter of 
self defense and I positively never talk to 
a prospective student about my school’s 
heing accredited that I do not tell him 
frankly that my school, like every other 
business college, is accredited only with 
other business colleges that belong to my 
association. 

I tell them frankly that for a business 
college to be accredited does not mean the 
same as it means for a high school to be 
accredited. I explain to them that it sim- 
ply signifies that I belong to a certain 
group of business colleges and that our 
grades are not accepted and our work is 
not recognized by state institutions. 

I am quite sure you are aware of the 
fact of a group of business colleges who 
got together and appropriated the word 
“accredit” with the idea of having that as 
a talking point against competitors, if not 
for the direct purpose of misleading young 
people by such advertising. 

I, too, am of the opinion that when 
business colleges reach the place where 
all such tricks are abolished and when 
they can appeal to the common sense of 
young people, they will stand better with 
the public school officials and with the 
public in general. I am of the opinion 
that a business college can be conducted 
on as high a plane as any other business 
under the sun. It is deplorable that 
many business colleges are living many 
years in the past and that they find it nec- 
essary, some of them, to put out bombastic 
and flowery advertising and even to resort 
to the worst fake schemes—that patri- 
archal guarantee of a position. 

I hope your magazine will continue to 
express opinions that are adverse to such 
practices. 

W. E. 
Capital City Commercial College, 
Topeka, Kansas. 


Constructive Criticism 


Gentlemen : 

I like some of the suggestions in the 
copy titled “Strange Bedfellows” and yet, 
I believe you can get nearer the dissenting 
point than is in the paper. 

I have been in the school business about 
forty vears. I do not believe any other 
man has worked harder than I have. It 


would take me too long to give you my 
opinion as to what are the reasons for 
present conditions in school work. But 
let me say this, lack of ability as educators 
carries with it so much drift that it is 
now clogging the wheel of successful 
school work from nearly every angle. 

The idea of a worthy business training 
school submitting itself to state boards of 
education when its members, possibly, are 
only business men. The state supervisor 
of education should never allow the work 
of a successful business training school to 
be hampered by the ideas and requirements 
of state boards of public schools, which 
are often originated and maintained politi- 
cally. 

“Strange Bedfellows” is right. I some- 
times think we know no man and lack of 
confidence in the business school profes- 
sion together with the ethics and conduct 
of schools is today eating out the very 
heart of business school confidence and 
success. 

The idea of a school holding itself to 
the world through glaring advertising, sil- 
ver-tongued, lying salesmen, fine equip- 
ment and even making people in their own 
locality believe they are great, when be- 
hind the curtain the character of the school 
is “Rot”. 

I am so disgusted with what I know 
of conditions that I have almost decided 
it is hopeless, or the undertaking too great, 
for the good school men to correct. I am 
going to read your paper and see how 
near to the heart of the trouble you can 
get. I hope vou hew to the line and let 
the chips fall where they may. 

T. M. Flannery, President, 
Draughon’s Business College, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


The article “Strange Bedfellows,” 
about which much comment has 
reached us, was written in the spirit 
of independent thinking that charac- 
terizes the editorial policy of this 
magazine. Successive articles on pri- 
vate business school conduct and edu- 
cational methods are written by seri- 
ous-minded schoolmen and educators 
for serious business school propriet- 


ROCEDURES toward the im- 
provement of the mass produc- 
tion processes in education were dis- 
cussed by Dr. David Snedden, profes- 
sor of education, in a paper which 
appeared last month in the Teachers 
College Record, Columbia Univer- 
sity. That mass production methods 
are essential in efficient and economi- 
cal education just as they are in 
economic production and in other 
fields, and while they result in far 
more net good than net harm they 
are nevertheless liable to be attended 
by by-products hurtful to both pro- 
ducers and consumers, Dr. Snedden 
agrees. 
He suggests that achievement tests 
be given to all pupils before they are 
subjected to the discipline and rou- 


Education Briefs 


tine courses of study which are neces- 
sary to the efficiency of mass produc- 
tion. Such tests will lessen the time 
and effort of both teacher and stu- 
dent in cases where prescribed drills 
and disciplines are unneeded. He ad- 
vises a more intensive organization 
of material means and administrative 
methods to facilitate and systematize 
various degrees of self-education 
among those pupils of superior in- 
telligence and among those who have 
more than usual self-control and am- 
bition. This self directed learning 
calls for a more extensive use of 
printed guidance materials, bibliogra- 
phies, very carefully graded exer- 
cises, means of self-testing in func- 
tional attainments, and the like. 

A third method of bettering the 


ors. Realizing that criticism is never 
an exact method by which solution 
to any problem can be reached, THE 
JoURNAL oF BusINEss EDUCATION 
offers views of independent individ- 
uals only. An article based on this 
understanding is published in this is- 
sue. It will be followed by others 
which we hope will clear away the 
obstacles along the road to the high- 
est ideals in business school manage- 
ment. 


Office Management 
Gentlemen: 

What is the address of the National As- 
sociation of Office Managers? I am 
thinking of preparing a graduate thesis on 
“Modern Office Organization and Its Ef- 
tect On Commercial Education.” Could 
you suggest special articles for reading 
matter of any kind along these lines? Also 
could you suggest a business house in or 
near Boston that might cooperate with me 
in securing practical data for my thesis? 
I have been a subscriber to your publica- 
tion since it first began. 

C. Ketton 
413 Columbia Road, Dorchester, Mass. 


The National Association of Of- 
fice Managers is now “The National 
Office Management Association,” H. 
C. Pennicke, secretary, 8 East Mar- 
ket St., Indianapolis, Ind. Another 
association that may give you helpful 
data is the Life Office Management 
Association, Box 346, Ft. Wayne, 
Ind. This latter organization com- 
prises office managers from nation- 
ally known insurance companies. In 
Boston you should get acquainted 
with Cecil B. Atwater, Office Man- 
ager, New England District, Liberty 
Mutual Insurance Co. See his ar- 
ticle “Boston Forms a Committee of 
Twelve,” July 1930, THe JourNAL 
oF BusiINEss Epucation. 


effects of educational ‘quantity pro- 
duction of standardized parts’ Dr. 
Snedden suggests is through the pro- 
vision of more scientifically differen- 
tiated courses, adapted to varying 
levels of ability, than we have ever 
yet attempted. 


66 TTITUDE testing is becom- 

ing increasingly significant 
in educational research, because it 
points the way to determining quali- 
tative outcomes in addition to quan- 
titative outcomes. We want to know 
of a high school graduate not only 
how much information he possesses, 
but also what he holds. With, the 
widening interest in new type civics 

(Continued on page 48) 


Courtesy New York Times. 


The Guardian of the Office Household 


Queen Victoria would probably have frowned on the 
modern secretary who, in this age of machines and type- 
writers, drops domestic duties the moment she enters the 
business office and takes up a role which in bygone days 


(Continued on page 48) 
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Lessons Business T'eaches 


Teaching materials of the future are to be found in present 


day business problems 


By Dr. Lee Galloway 


Vice-President, Alexander Hamilton Institute, New York City 


HE teacher's obligations to busi- 
ness are heavy. Every branch 
of education is indebted to business 
not only for much of its material 
support but, more than is usually 
realized, for its professional advance- 
ment as well. If this is true of edu- 
cation in general, how much truer of 
business education in particular. 

The teacher of business is the so- 
cial guardian of the highest culture 
that a business civilization can pro- 
duce. For better or for worse, the 
standards and ideals of society are 
being developed from our everyday 
business relationships. And business 
and society generally are looking to 
the business teacher to sift, inter- 
pret, and classify the phenomena. 
They are expecting him to define and 
record the result of this new experi- 
ment which society is carrying on un- 
der the domination and leadership of 
newly organized forces of economics, 
systematized business relationships, 
and the profession of industrial man- 
agement. 


Watching business activities 


Thus business teachers have been 
given responsibilities far heavier 
than have fallen upon any other 
group of the teaching profession. 
They must not only know the facts 
of the past and how to interpret 
them, but they must be alert and ca- 
pable in making such adjustments in 
their instruction as are necessary to 
meet those changes in business pol- 
icles, executive points of view, and 
operating methods which arise from 
an understanding of business rela- 
tionships. 

This means that long before the 
facts of business get into textbooks 
the teacher must possess a knowledge 
of changes and trend. To get this 
information he must, therefore, be in 
primary touch with some phase of 
business activity, and witk business 
associations and commercial organi- 
zations. From these contacts, the 


teacher will not only be able to de- 
velop a right attitude toward the busi- 
ness field in general, but he will gain 
a sense of teaching values which 
nothing else can furnish. 


These contacts should be as inti- 
mate as possible and as constant. In 
metropolitan centers possibilities for 
these contracts are so many and so 
varied that the teacher’s problem is 
largely one of selection. Few trade 
associations, chambers of commerce 
and the like are so exclusive that 
they will not welcome the fellowship 
of teachers of business. Even if one 
did no more than attend sessions and 
discussions of the meetings of many 
associations, the benefit would be al- 
most immeasurable—not only from 
the facts presented but from an ob- 
servation of the practical man’s reac- 
tion to these facts as business factors. 

For example, at a recent meeting 
of a leading association of business 
men held in Pittsburgh, many vital 
subjects were discussed under the 
topic, “Consumer Marketing Confer- 
ence.” One whole day was given 
over to “The Training of Salesmen” 
and a second day to a consideration 
of “The Marketing Revolution.” 
Could the teacher of subjects lying 
anywhere in the field of the econom- 
ics of distribution fail to get facts, 
points of view, a new attitude and in- 
spiration from participation in a 
round table discussion of such sub- 
jects as "Where Should Sales Train- 
ing Costs Be Charged?”, “Training 
Dealers Sales Managers to Train,” 
“The Use of the Organized Sales 
Talk,” “Analyzing the Job of the 
Sales Manager,” “His Responsibility 
For and Part in Sales Training,” 
“Making an Organization Personnel 
Conscious and Effective.” 


Business as a school for teachers 


Can a teacher, whether in the sec- 
ondary school system or in college, 
miss the significance of these titles 
and their bearing upon his own pro- 
fessional attitude? Here is teacher 
training based on the project meth- 
od. Where can such opportunities 
be matched in the realm of normal 
schools or colleges providing teacher 
training ? 

But, to pass on to the second part 
of the program, we find the follow- 
ing topics discussed: “Trends in the 
Manufacturer’s Choice of Marketing 
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Channels,” “Through What Whole- 
saler Should the Manufacturer 
Sell?”, “Chain Store Developments 
and What They Mean to the 
Manufacturer,” ‘Department Store 
— Manufacturer's Relationships,” 
“What's Wrong With This Product 
and How Can It Be improved ?” 

To illustrate my point the field of 
distribution was chosen. It would 
have been quite as easy to have se- 
lected any number of illustrations 
from other fields of business activ- 
itv, such as production, account- 
ing, credit and collections, personnel 
relations. .(nd there are hundreds 
of meetings held in all parts of the 
country in which business questions 
of vital importance to educators are 
discussed. 


Some current business problems 


To return to the Pittsburgh meet- 
ing. In checking over a_visitor’s 
notebook in which some fifty or more 
notations covering various merchan- 
dising points of importance to a 
teacher were made, we find that the 
following questions were discussed 
by representative business executives 
from twenty-five or America’s lead- 
ing stores and factories : 

1. How will further chain store 
growth affect nationally advertised 
brands ? 

2. What may the chains be ex- 
pected to do to improve emplove re- 
lations? (a) Group insurance; (b) 
Unemployment; (c) Pensions; (d) 
Stock ownership; (e) Compensation 
plans: (f) Working hours; 

3. To what extent is there a ten- 
dency to buy control of the manufac- 
turer through acquisition of stock? 

4. Why is the growing trend 
towards style merchandise important 
from the point of view of the manu- 
facturer ? 

5. Have the wholesalers estab- 
lished style and fashion departments ? 
How do they operate and how suc- 
cessful are they? 

6. Can color trends be analyzed 
and forecast ? 

(Continued on page 24) 


TYomorrow’s Business Men Are 


in School Today 


The practical advantages of a training in business administration 


y OT many years ago an educa- 
N tional institution was the last 
place a practical business man would 
go for a possible executive. Business 
and education had little in common. 
The business man looked upon 
schools as expensive burnishing ma- 
chines which added lustre but little 
practical utility to the finished prod- 
uct. He regarded teachers as theor- 


ists and book worms, more interested 
in exploring the Old World than in 
equipping young men for their work- 
day jobs. 


And the educational in- 
stitutions did little 
to destroy this 


skepticism 
among business men. 
The educator looked patron- 
izingly toward the money makers in 
the market place and shunned the 
materialism of the business world. 
The schools conceived their obliga- 
tion to youth as the duty of impart- 
ing a “cultural background and ap- 
preciation of the finer things of life” 
and not as giving a practical prepa- 
ration for earning a livelihood to 
make the finer things of life possible. 

Today an important transformation 
has taken place in the point of view 
of the business man toward the edu- 
cational institution, and an equally 


By Bertrand R. Canfield 


Instructor in Sales Administration, Babson Institute, 


interesting change has appeared in 
the attitude of the educator toward 
business. 

The increasing need for trained 
executive material in business, the 
recognition of the value of increased 
efficiency, its acknowledgment of the 
worth of scientific research, and the 
fact that business is becoming more 
of a science and not a money making 
scramble is responsible for its 
changed attitude toward education. 

On the other hand, educators have 
heard the questions of their grad- 
uates, “How shall we go about pre- 
paring for business?” ‘How shall 
we get in?’—they have realized 
their responsibility to young men to 
help them choose the business for 
which they are best fitted. Today 
educational institutions are 
recognizing business 
as a great pro- 


fession akin to 
law medicine, and en- 
gineering. 
While business colleges, high 


school commercial courses, and cor- 
respondence schools have contributed 
greatly toward the technical training 
of young men and women for clerical 
positions, the growing importance of 
administrative problems has given 
rise to schools with an initial interest 
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Wellesley, Mass. 


in business administration. 

The pioneer among schools of 
business administration was _ the 
Wharton School of Commerce estab- 
lished at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania in 1881. In 1898 the Univer- 
ity of California and the University 
of Chicago established business 
schools to be followed by the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, the Amos ‘Tuck 
School at Dartmouth College, and the 
New York University School of 
Commerce in 1901. More recently 
the growth of business schools has 
been rapid, until in the present year 
we find 183 institutions where teach- 
ing has been extended to include the 
definite objective of business. 

Of what value to business are these 
schools? In business, executives cus- 
tomarily succeed to positions of re- 
sponsibility after long periods of 
training in corporation schools or by 
transfer from job to job until all 
phases of the business are mastered. 
Such methods extending over periods 
of years are undoubtedly 
thorough, but needless- 
ly expensive to 
the em- 


Schools of higher 
education are sending 
thousands into business yearly. 


ployer. Much of the preliminary 
training, at least, can be accomplished 
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by the business school before the can- 
fidate for an executive position be- 
gins his practical training with the 
business corporation. The broad 
business background of fundamentals 
and theories of business can be taught 
most effectively in a school specializ- 
ing in business administration. 

Business schools can not and do 
not attempt to train specialists. 
Technical training must be done on 
the job. However, the business 
school can prevent many round pegs 
from getting in square holes in busi- 
ness organizations by helping young 
men choose the type of business for 
which they are individually best fit- 
ted. 

Most young men leave the cultural 
schoo! with no knowledge of the de- 
mands of different industries or of 
their own individual qualifications. 
Business school training enables the 
young man to find himself readily in 
the ficld of business and at a consid- 
erable saving to his employer. 


Teaching important fundamentals 


Business schools are training young 
men in formulas of business thought 
by teaching the importance of think- 
ing accurately and rapidly in accord 
with the quick tempo in modern busi- 
ness, that is, logical thought in the 
collection, arrangement, and presen- 
tation of facts; and_ individual 
thought in grasping ideas and solving 
individual problems. Business work 
habits such as regularity, punctual- 
ity, courtesy, cooperation, and neat- 
ness are fundamentals of business 
school instruction. 

The courses of instruction in busi- 
ness schools recognize the importance 
of well rounded business knowledge 
and the close rela- 
tion of production, 
finance and distribution 
in business administra- 
tion. The present tend- 
ency is toward greater 
specialized courses deal- 
ing with specific as- 
pects of the three ma- 
jor divisions of busi- 
nes s — production, fi- 
nance, and distribution. 

In the study of fi- 
nance the leading busi- 
ness schools are taking 
their students into the 
Federal Reserve and 
commercial banks, bond 
houses, and stock ex- 
changes, where they 
are given an intimate 
contact with the prac- 
tical fundamentals of 
finance. Analysis o f 


actual income state- 
mnents, 


balance sheets, 


the functions of accounts and records, 
and statistics give the student of 
business administration a_ practical 
training to enable him to get a proper 
perspective of the relation of finance 
to business. 

In the field of distribution schools 
of business administration are study- 
ing the problems of sales and adver- 
tising managers by analyzing actual 
products, markets, and methods of 
distribution, and making sales and 
advertising plans after their contacts 
with seasoned executives in the solu- 
tion of their problems. 

Practical knowledge in the funda- 
mentals of efficient and scientific fac- 
tory management, factory layouts, 
time study, and labor problems are 
a few of the many production factors 
studied by young men at our schools 
of business administration after their 
visits to leading manufacturing plants 
where definite examples of various 
types of manufacturing developments 
provide practical material for discus- 
sion. 

In addition to the practical meth- 
ods of study in the businiess school, 
the “case” or “problem’’ method of 
instruction is used. By this means 
young men are trained to analyze 
actual business situations or problems 
and to solve them just as an execu- 
tive in active business must effect 
solutions. 

Not only are schools of business 
aministration helping business — by 
training young men in the fundamen- 
tals of business thinking, giving them 
the economic background of business 
and an understanding and solution of 
practical business problems, but 
business schools are conducting nota- 
ble investigations in the field of sci- 
entific business research. The busi- 


ness school is in a position to make 
market investigations and analyze re- 
sults from an unbiased, independent 
viewpoint impossible for private 
business. Such investigations have 
heen made of the retail grocery trade 
by the Harvard Graduate School of 
Business Administration, the retail 
clothing trade by Northwestern Uni- 
versity, brand familiarity by New 
York University, and many others. 
Who attends these schools of busi- 
ness administration? Attendance is 
frequently limited by scholastic re- 
quirements. Such schools as Har- 
vard, Stanford, and Illinois accept 
college graduates only. More than 
one hundred and forty colleges and 
universities giving business instruc- 
tion accept undergraduates. Some 
schools are limited to men, while 
business schools exclusively for 
women have also been established. 
The tuition ranging from $200 to 
$2,000 a year restricts enrollment. 


A demand for business training 


Students‘of schools of business ad- 
ministration may be divided into 
three classes. First, the great ma- 
jority of students, having heard that 
executives receive large salaries and 
have considerable leisure and com- 
mand large authority, are 
tracted to institution giving 
executive training with the expecta- 
tion that they may become full 
fledged executives upon graduation. 
As a group these students are largely 
responsible for the antipathy which 
many executives have against for- 
mal schooling. 

Second, there is the smaller class 
of ambitious, serious young students 
who realize that business schools do 


(Continued on page 24) 


Large business organizations have their own classrooms. They should be considered 
postgraduate, with their beginnings in the college school of business, since the methods 


of instruction are highly specialized. 
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Where Does Psychology 
Enter Into Business? 


his book, “Psy- 
chology in Modern 
Business"* Harry 
Walker Hepner has 


offered in some 700 
odd pages a discus- 
sion of the refation of 
psychology to prob- 
lems of business. It 
is his claim that most 
of the perplexing 
problems of the busi- 
ness man are psycho- 
logical in nature. The 
business man, he says, 
is always engaged in 
predicting in- 
fluencing the behavior 
of the individual or a 
group of individuals, 
and he therefore rec- 
ognizes the need of a 
knowledge of modern 
psychological facts 
and methods. 


But textbooks on 
elementary psychol- 
ogy are too abstruse 
and far away from 
the human problems 
of the shop, the office, 
the market, and the 
business man’s own 
mental activities. 
There is too great a gap between the 
university classroom and the prob- 
lems of business for him to see any 
relation between the two fields. 


By Nate Collier. 


The man who 


Practical psychology 


With an understanding of this. 
Mr. Hepner has concentrated his 
studies upon the immediate and pen- 
etrating problems of modern busi- 
ness. In the cases he quotes and the 
language he uses he has combined for 
the business man the proper amount 
of theory with the situations which 
arise in everyday life. Here then is 
a book which holds the interest of 
one who has ceased to study in the 
atmosphere of the classroom. Its 
object is to give businessmen and 
students of business those psycho- 
logical facts and theories that meet 
the needs of the business man as a 


*Psychology in Modern Business, by 
Harry Walker Hepner. Prentice-Hall, 
Inc. $5.00. 


Reproduced by special permissicn from The Saturday Evening Post, 


copyright 1924 by The Curtis Publishing Company. 


made the best mousetrap waits for the world to make a 


beaten path to his door.* 


worker, a citizen and a business ex- 
ecutive. 

The author opens, of course, with 
a definition of psychology—what it 
is and what it is not. He traces it 
briefly down to its present definition 
as “the science or study of human 
behavior.” By human behavior he 
means not only “conduct, deport- 
ment, or manner,” but also “all in- 
tegrated activities of the whole or- 
ganism, even birth and death.” 

Mr. Hepner surveyed 97 
problems of 167 business men_to- 
gether with psychological problems 
of some 500 men and 500 women. 
Results of this indicate that there 
are distinct psychological problems of 
the individual for which his book 
seeks to offer treatment. His domi- 
nant objectives are consistent with 
business leadership. ‘Those leaders 
who are seeking more effective ap- 
proaches in analyzing and _ influenc- 
ing their employees, customers, 
friends, and themselves, both as lead- 
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ers and as members 
of a group, are given 
in this book the com- 
bination of the em- 
pirical and the scien- 
tific treatment «of busi- 
ness problems. 


He tells of the evo- 
lution of man both 
physically and men- 
tally. He traces the 
evolution of ideas and 
ideals. The changes 
in customs and men- 
tal attitudes is shown 
to have created an 
evolution in business 
and manufacturing 
processes. There isa 
discussion of the pe- 
culiarities of the in- 
dividual — the intro- 
vert and the extrovert 
types of man. The 
neural pattern and the 
entire nervous system 
are carefully explained 
and diagrammed in 
such a manner as to 
be understood and ap- 
plied by the business 
man. A classification 
of the peculiarities of 
people and the proba- 
ble causes of them is given in a sci- 
entific manner, even to showing the 
effect of the endocrine glands upon 
the individual. Various types of 
chronic peculiarities are discussed in 
detail with suggestions for possible 
treatment of these various types 


Explaining the “yes” man 


He illustrates introjection with an 
application to the business executive: 
“Some executives seem to prefer an 
organization of introjects. They are 
easy to handle. They satisfy the ego 
of the executive and he imagines that 
he is in full control of his employees, 
but his organization is one that 
neither thinks nor analyses. It is 
too pliable. Some introjects are good 
secretaries, but they are poor mate- 
rial with which to build a_hard- 
hitting organization. 

“What can the executive do when 
he finds that an otherwise good em- 

(Continued on page 46) 
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not attempt to make finished execu- 
tives, but know that the school will 
give them a well rounded training in 
business fundamentals and equip 
them to find their places in business 
with a minimum loss of time. 

Third, business men who recog- 
nize the importance of a_ broader 
knowledge of business, clerks who 
are ambitious to become executives, 
and professional men interested in a 
greater knowledge of business to ad- 
minister their personal affairs are the 
minority group in schools of business 
administration. Growing interest on 
the part of business men in the “sci- 
ence” of business, as evidenced by 
the increasing clientele of various 
economic and business information 
services, indicates that the future 
will see an increased number of ac- 
tive and successful business men 
studying at our leading schools of 
business administration. 


Who teaches _ business 
administration ? 


The problem of securing practical, 
experienced, and capable business 
men instructors at the low scale of 
salaries prevailing in the educational 
field is handicapping the development 
of schools of business administration. 
In many colleges, universities, and in 
some schools of busines administra- 
tion instruction in business subjects 
is frequently given by teachers of 
economics, marketing, art, psychol- 
ogy, English, and journalism. Many 
of these men have an academic rather 
than a business background. They 
were trained for the teaching profes- 
sion, lack a knowledge of business 
and its needs, and are handicapped 
by little or no contact with business 
men. 

However, there is a growing num- 
ber of instructors in business schools 
who have a broad background of 
practical business experience as sales 
managers, factory managers, and 
general managers who are sacrificing 
business income to the satisfaction 
of helping young men find their 
places in business. These business- 
men-professors rub shoulders with 
business men, occasionally serve busi- 
ness enterprises in advisory capaci- 
ties, own stock in business organiza- 
tions, and invite business men to ad- 
dress their students. 

What place does the business 
school graduate take in business? An 
examination of the alumni directory 
of a prominent school of business ad- 
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graduates hold such positions as se- 
curity salesman, export nianager, 
purchasing agent, statistician, vice- 
president, broker, advertising man, 
secretary, etc. Such positions indi- 
cate that the school of business ad- 
ministration is linking school with 
business to such an extent that the 
adjustments which the average col- 
lege graduate makes in a painful and 
blundering way may now be made in 
an orderly, successful way by the 
business school graduate. 

What is the future of business ad- 
ministration education? Business 
education is so new that there is no 
agreement of opinion on what the 
future executive should be taught or 
how long it should take him to as- 
similate necessary instruction. One 
leading business school offers a 
course of nine months, another a two 
year course, and a third a four year 
course. In some schools business 
studies average seventy percent of 
the course and cultural subjects oc- 
cupy thirty percent, while in other 
schools business subjects are one 
hundred percent of the course. 

Business educators are searching 
for curricula which are basic in so 
far as they relate to the elements 
which are universal in all businesses. 
Attention to the differences in vari- 
ous businesses are essential, but over- 


ministration reveals that last year’s 


emphasis is likely to develop limita- 
tions in the student. The object of 
business training is to develop in the 
individual free and flexible profes. 
sional business ability and make him 
able to choose his place in business, 
Some educators do not believe busi- 
ness schools should attempt to teach 
the routine of any particular busj- 
ness, but rather the broad phases of 
administration such as, organization 
policies and methods, management's 
relation to production, labor, finance. 
The ultimate in business education 
may trend away from the specific to 
the general in content. 

An interesting trend in_ business 
education is toward the small group 
discussion system of individual train- 
ing as opposed to the lecture method 
of large groups numbering one hun- 
dred or more. The advantages of 
small group discussion of business 
problems are the same which prevail 
in the private school where a limited 
number of students is counselled by 
an instructor. 

Although of very recent develop- 
ment, the school of business admin- 
istration occupies a much needed and 
important place in the development 
of business, bringing it to the pro- 
fessional plane sought by Ruskin, 
who asked that business be consid- 
ered a science instead of a money- 
making scramble. 


Lessons Business Teaches 


(Continued from page 19) 


7. Cana manufacturer do his own 
wholesaling economically ? 

8. At one session certain specific 
products of members of the associa- 
tion were discussed from the point of 
view of style, fashion, color and de- 
sign by: style specialists, art authori- 
ties, department store merchandise 
executives, members of the meeting, 
a consumer jury. 

The effect of having a teacher's 
point of view refreshed and brought 
up-to-date on fifty or more mooted 
questions which are known to be vital 
to business men cannot but have a 
highly meritorious effect upon the 
school, students, and the teacher him- 
self. 

Unless business teachers are care- 
ful, they will drop into the same state 


of complacency that characterized the 
teachers of classics and other branch- 
es of the humanities. If they do, 
however, it will be a mistake doubly 
fatal to them. Business is dynamic 
and it works quickly both in bestow- 
ing its rewards and in inflicting its 
penalties. Teachers business 
men are in the same social treadmill 
grinding out a new civilization, and 
both are obligated to support each 
other by putting forth every effort at 
a reciprocal understanding of the 
problems of one another. At pres- 


ent, it would appear that business 
men are moving faster than teachers 
in their study of educational meth- 
ods as applied to the training and 
professional development of business 
leaders. 
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A Lesson On Unit 4 In 
Gregg Shorthand 


The entire unit may be taught in the form of a preview to 
give both theory and application 


By Sarah Levine 


Instructor in Shorthand, Hughes High School, Cincinnati 


A PERIOD of forty minutes is 
required to teach this lesson. 
It is presupposed that pupils have 
been trained to enter the room in an 
orderly fashion and that they mani- 
fest such business traits as industry, 
system, promptness, and strict com- 
pliance with orders. 

While I check attendance and sign 
absence excuses, pupils must clear 
their desks and begin practicing with- 
out delay. I also insist that their 
writing materials be in the best con- 
dition. 

When the tardy bell rings, I desig- 
nate certain individuals to read the 
supplementary material assigned as 
home work the preceding day. The 
aim of such work is to build a large, 
ready vocabulary within the limits of 
the three units previously completed. 


The material of these units may be 
dictated at sixty words per minute. 

Next, I place the most difficult 
words and frequent phrases on the 
board. Pupils draw circles in their 
notebooks around badly formed or 
incorrect outlines. They are required 
to find the controlling principle for 
each outline and to practice it cor- 
rectly made. Such a review of Chap- 
ter I of the Gregg Manual enables 
pupils to apply rules in a large num- 
ber of situations. Application of 
rules helps them develop a word- 
building power. The dictation in- 
volves hearing and comprehending, 
word-carrying capacity, the constant 
forming of mental outlines, and the 
transferring of these “eve-pictures” 
from the mind to the fingers. 

The foregoing development has 
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prepared students for Chapter II, the 
downward characters in the Manual. 

Time must be spent on shorthand 
penmanship in order to develop skill 
in execution. The drill should be on 
right and left ovals with a count of 
ten, followed by the strokes p and b. 
Arm motion is used for the sweep of 
the curve >. Blackboard illustrations 
will show that the shorthand b and p 
have the same slant and form as the 
first part of the longhand letter a 
made large and small. 

It is well to teach the pupils to 
make proper combinations of finger, 
hand, and muscular movements as 
necessity arises. They be 
taught to write smoothly and contin- 
uously without using excess energy. 
In order to develop writing power, 
the hand should be controlled from 
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the very beginning to move 
quietly along the line without 
random movements. This is 
one of the elements for de- 
veloping speed and sustained 
writing. The teacher can ac- 
complish much by walking 
among the pupils and giving 
them personal demonstrations 
in their notebooks, indicating 
good qualities from their own 
efforts in order that they may 
obtain a better motion pattern. 

In teaching sh, ch and j, the 
instructor should demonsrate 
that finger motion is used for 
these, as well as for the small 
characters such as s. She 
should show further that /p 
and > curve at the end, while 
f and v curve at the begin- 
ning. Then let her illustrate 
the size and slant of these strokes. 
Capital C retraced is good _prac- 
tice for pl and pr combinations. 
Finally, let the teacher emphasize 
that br and bi are straighter in the 
beginning of the stroke than pl and 


pr. 
Demonstrating the outlines 


Much more can be accomplished by 
blackboard illustrations than by talk- 
ing about how the outline should be 
formed, since the greatest number of 
pupils learn best through their eyes ; 
moreover, the forms and _ principles 
are thereby much more vividly im- 
pressed upon their minds. By illus- 
trating the slant and forms of fr and 
fl, the teacher may give pupils a 
clearer conception of the motion pat- 
tern. With the eye-pattern and mo- 
tion-pattern thus clearly perceived, 
the execution may be much more 
skillfully performed. The pupils 
should have in mind the easiest and 
most expert way of writing the out- 
line. The teacher should write the 
outline on the blackboard at a place 
above her head so that all may see 


‘*Students ....... really learn in 
shorthand only what they 
practice in shorthand. A teach- 
er may show the student how 
to write the word ‘‘business’’ 
in shorthand, but the student 
learns the shorthand (in the 
sense of the learning actually 
affecting what he does) only 
when he practices the short- 
hand.”’ - Dr. Paul S. Lomaz, 
“Commercial Teaching 
Problems.”’ 


easily the movement of her arm. 
Pupils may then continue practicing 
the downward characters and con- 
sonant combinations. 

The class is now ready for the 
study of paragraphs 37, 38, 39 and 
40 of the Manual to apply these con- 
sonants and combinations. 

First, the pupils should read the 
outlines, retracing them with a dry 
pen to obtain mental pictures. Next 
they should cover the longhand and 
read the shorthand outlines. They 
are then ready for practice. The 
victrola may be used for developing 
rhythm and hand control while the 
instructor watches the posture and 
the proper way of holding the pen. 
She must also see that notebooks are 
kept at the proper angle so that high 
speed may be attained. 

The pupils meanwhile should be 
turning and moving the pages with 
their left hands with as little motion 
as possible, while the writing arm is 
kept free from muscular tension. 
The teacher emphasizes fluency in 
writing and stresses light strokes, 
graceful swings, proper pen lifts in 


completing outlines, length of 
strokes, size of circles, slants, 
small outlines and close uni- 
form pacing. 

Closing their books, the pu- 
pils are ready to take these 
words from dictation. As part 
their assignment, they 
should check with the tevt and 
practice each outline inissed 
about ten times. 

The teacher places on the 
blackboard paragraph 41, brief 
forms for common words and 
assigns it for homework, 
Students are to learn. this 
paragraph according to meth- 
od previously given them for 
learning brief forms. The 
prefix after expressed ly af, 
and in compounds every ex- 
pressed by ev are explained, 
as well as the phrases have bee, has 
been, and had been. 


The value in reading 


Toward the end of the period, the 
pupils are asked to read the plate, 
page 22, at the end of the unit. They 
have not had the opportunity thus 
far to practice the brief forms or spe- 
cial phrases assigned for the next 
lesson, but it is surprising what little 
difficulty they will experience in read- 
ing new words by context. This oral 
reading of shorthand plates is inval- 
uable in developing transcription 
ability and thought getting. 

Students have now been given a 
preview of the entire unit, and al- 
though some points may be hazy, it 
remains for the teacher to adjust the 
stereopticon until the picture stands 
out vividly. This can be done by 
giving supplementary material in the 
following lessons. The pupils will 
then have not only a knowledge of 
the theory of shorthand, but also the 
ability to make instant practical ap- 
plication of the theory. Reciting rules 
without application is of no value. 


Keeping Up With Conventions 


yer School of Business, M. R. Rob- 
erts of Mackay Business College, 
and Mrs. M. R. Roberts of the Sec- 
retarial Coaching School, all in Los 


ROPRIETORS and teachers of 
leading private schools in Cali- 
fornia have formed a committee 
whose purpose will be the study of 
standardization in courses, subjects 
and business methods among the 
member schools of the California 
Business Educators Association, as 
a result of the Seventh Semi-Annual 
meeting of the association at South- 
western University, Los Angeles, 
Calif., January 16-17. 
The meeting’s program was ar- 
ranged by C. H. Hooper of the Saw- 


Angeles. Topics: ““What the Busi- 
ness Man Expects of His Secretary”: 
“Commercial Education in Public 
and Private Schools”; “The Office 
Worker—How to Help Him”; “In 
A Day of Depression” ; “A Challenge 
to Business Educators.” 

The following were elected officers 
for the ensuing year: Elliot M. 
Smith. Munson School, San Fran- 


cisco, president; John Schumacher, 
Southwestern University, Los An- 
geles, first vice-president; Miss Jo- 
sephine Traut, Hottinger School of 
Commerce, San Francisco, second 
vice-president ; Mrs. Lee Rutherford, 
Secretarial Coaching School, Los n- 
geles, third vice-president; B. F. 
Priest, California Secretarial School, 
San Francisco, secretary-treasurer. 

The next meeting of this associa- 
tion will be held during the month 
of July. 
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Detroit’s Convention 


(6 ORKING together for the 

children of America” is 
the theme which — superintendents 
from all parts of the nation will 
weave through five days of conven- 
tion meetings at their sixty-first an- 
nual gathering under the Department 
of Superintendence of the National 
Education Association. The conven- 
tion this year is in Detroit, at the 
Masonic Temple, a new building 
with the largest auditorium in the 
city, where sessions begin Saturday, 
February 21 and continue on until 
the evening of February 26. 

The program of this convention 
reveals a host of general discussions 
by superintendents and prominent 
educators applied to every function 
of the public school system. 

In its account of this convention 
in the March issue, THE JOURNAL OF 
Business Epucation will pay par- 
ticular attention to the report of E. 
E. QOberholtzer, superintendent of 
Schools in Houston, Texas. He will 
describe how schools can work with 
chambers of commerce, with busi- 
ness and with service clubs. Others 
will give their views on such topics 


Detroit, the Motor City, will offer its industrial accomplishments to 
school leaders in terms of precision, power and results. 


as: “The Reorganization of Sec- 
ondary Education Necessary to Meet 
Vocational Demands”; “Schools in a 
Rapidly Changing Social and Eco- 
nomic Life’; “Curriculum Revi- 
sion”; “Getting a New Course of 
Study Into Use”; “The Schools and 


industry.” 

It is in such topics that we hope 
to find a reference to business edu- 
cation from the superintendent's 
viewpoint. 

THE JOURNAL oF BusINEss Epv- 
CATION will exhibit at Booth 35. 


Economics and 


Cleveland 


outstanding problems as 

the small loan business, the eco- 
nomic aspects of chain stores, the 
Russian “Five Year Program,” the 
modern merger movement, industrial 
changes and unemployment, the busi- 
ness depression of 1930, public power 
control, the work of the Federal 
Farm Board were each given a place 
among discussions by university and 
college instructors at the annual 
meeting of the American Economic 


Association and allied groups in 
Cleveland, December 29-31. 
Every year these conventions 


serve as a clearing ground for newer 
developments in the various special- 
ized fields. They make it possible 
for teachers and the public to hear 
the current economic and _ social 
topics of an industrial civilization 
presented from both the academic 
and practical sides, since leaders 
of organized labor and prominent fig- 
ures in business also participate with 
a unified interest. 

Those who attend these meetings, 
even the members, do not always 
come away with definite conclusions 
on some of the topics discussed. For 
example, at the meeting where So- 
viet Russia’s “Five Year Program” 


Marketing At 
Meetings 


occupied the platform an unusually 
large audience heard as many dif- 
ferent views of the situation ex- 
pressed as there were students of it. 
This is perhaps explained by a lack 
of real accurate information. Even 
those who have seen the Russian sit- 
uation on the spot seem to differ 
widely in what they saw and its sig- 
nificance. We conclude, therefore, 
that it is still a very interesting ex- 
periment and one that still has some 
chance of succeeding. 


A discussion of present business 


The session devoted to the consid- 
eration of the present business de- 
pression, its causes, effects, and prob- 
ability of long or short life, was ex- 
pected to present many new angles 
this vear. This it did, but the num- 
ber of those who attended this ses- 
sion and the degree of interest shown 
seemed to indicate that so much has 
been printed publicly about the con- 
dition in which the country finds it- 
self that little new can be added at 
this time. 

Teachers of Marketing and Ad- 
vertising held one of their best con- 
ventions in their ten years of asso- 
ciation. Subjects had been selected 
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which appealed to the membership, 
and Dean J. F. Pyle, of Marquette 
University, had secured well-in- 
formed speakers. 

One half day was devoted to a 
joint session with the American 
Economic Association at which the 
problem of chain stores was dis- 
cussed by R. W. Lyons of the Na- 
tional Chain Store Association and 
by S. M. Flickinger of Buffalo, the 
founder of the Red and White sys- 
tem of voluntary chains. 

The main thought in the aspect of 
chain stores was that both the regular 
corporate chain type of ownership 
and the voluntary chain represented 
by Mr. Flickinger’s stores seem to 
have a very real function in present 
day food distribution. There seems 
to be little doubt that each is serving 
a somewhat different type of clien- 
tele and is useful for this reason. 
The spectacular attacks of recent 
months against the chain stores have 
had little if any real effect because 
they are in the main based on falla- 
cious assumptions. 

The marketing teachers enjoved a 
lunch together at which two members 
of the associations, now connected 
temporarily with federal government 
activities, described their experi- 
ences and something of what their 
work is in Washington. Dr. T. N. 
Beckman of Ohio State University, 
who has had charge of the wholesale 
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part of the Distribution Census, de- 
scribed the objectives and methods 


of this census. It was emphasized 
that this is the first time that any 
study of distribution methods and 
statistics has been made as a part of 
the census. Not only will the results 
when completed be more complete 
than any other collection of statisti- 
cal data bearing on distribution meth- 
ods, but perhaps some of the sup- 
posed facts generally accepted by 
marketing teachers in the past will 
need to be modified. 

Professor W. L. White of the 
University of Texas, who is acting as 
an economic expert with the Federal 
Trade Commission in connection with 
its investigation of certain phases of 
chain store merchandising, told of 
the objects of the investigation and 
the methods being used, but was not 
able to even forecast the results be- 
cause of the limitations of his gov- 
ernment connection. 

The Association of Collegiate In- 
structors in Accounting invited the 
teachers of marketing and advertis- 
ing to meet with them for a session 
dealing with the technique of study- 
ing distribution costs and some exam- 
ples of the application of cost ac- 
counting methods to marketing oper- 
ations. There is little doubt that 
much remains to be done in this field 
and that students of marketing and 
accounting should and can work to- 
gether for their mutual advantage. 
One of the first prerequisites for re- 
ducing marketing costs is to have an 
accurate picture of just what they 
and their relationships involve. It is 
hoped that much good will come from 
this joint session. 


Marketing research 


Two sessions of the National -s- 
sociation of Teachers of Marketing 
and Advertising completed that part 
of the program. One was devoted to 
a study of some of the special prob- 
lems of industrial marketing and to 
a consideration of the proper or- 
ganization of a course in that sub- 
ject and its place in the curriculum. 
The other session was devoted to re- 
ports from several representatives of 
bureaus of business research on cur- 
rent marketing research projects. 
Most of the studies covered are still 
in a tentative stage and little can be 
reported of the actual results of these 
investigations. 

Officers for the year 1931 for the 
National Association of Teachers of 
Marketing and Advertising are: Paul 
D. Converse, of the University of 
Illinois, president; Professors Mc- 
Garry, of the University of Buffalo, 
Stevens, of Louisiana State Univer- 


sity, Aurner of the University of 
Wisconsin, and Reed of Boston Uni- 
versity, vice presidents; Hugh E. 
Agnew, of New York University, 
was re-elected secretary and treas- 
urer. Professor H. H. Maynard of 
Ohio State University is the retiring 
president. 


Meeting To Feature 
Objectives 


PEAKERS at the Eleventh An- 

nual Conference of Indiana 
Commercial Teachers at Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Ind., on 
February 21 will present such topics 
as: “What Are the General Objec- 
tives in Commercial Education in Re- 
lation to Our Social-Economic Or- 
der?” “Objectives in Indiana”; “Ob- 
jectives In Bookkeeping”; “Objec- 
tives in Typewriting’; “Objectives 
in Shorthand.” 

J. O. Malott will discuss general 
objectives; Virgil Stinebaugh, State 
High School Inspector, will consider 
the objectives of commercial educa- 
tion in Indiana; Cecil Puckett under- 
takes the bookkeeping assignment ; 
typewriting is in the hands of C. A. 
Murray, and shorthand objectives 
are stated by Miss Hester Wood. 

demonstration of the Miller-Dic- 
taphone system of touch typewriting 
will be given by C. L. Bossmeyer of 
the Chicago office of the Dictaphone 
Sales Corporation. Professor George 
F. Leonard, of Butler University, 
Indianapolis, Ind., is chairman of the 
meeting. 


A. V. A. Meets In 


Milwaukee 


OST of the ideas expressed on 

vocational education at the an- 
nual meeting of the American Voca- 
tional Association in Milwaukee, ap- 
pealed to the industrialists only. Top- 
ics ranged from the training of car 
repair foremen to gasoline service 
station management. Even the laun- 
dry industry came in for a share of 
curriculum making ideas. Trade in- 
struction stood out foremost in the 
addresses and recommendations of- 
fered. 

Great advances, from industry's 
standpoint, are accredited to voca- 
tional schools throughout the country 
by educators and industrials alike. 
The Smith-Hughes Act came in for 
particular commendation on several 
occasions. 

Despite the increasing importance 
of business machine operation in the 
curricula of vocational schools, your 


correspondent can find no_ instance 
of its being included on the program 
of this meeting. Salesmanship and 
training for retail store employment 
seemed to be the only extent to which 
this meeting went on the business 
phase of vocational training. 

Salesmanship cannot be taught to 
any great extent in the schools, 
seemed to be the opinion. Classroom 
“mock” sales are of no value, a 
speaker said. “The academic back- 
ground of the classroom and _ the 
blackboard automatically create the 
impression that the whole thing has 
nothing to do with an actual selling 
situation,” we heard. 

In a report of the work being done 
in the Retail Training Department of 
the Girls’ vocational school, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., Cora A. Alderton said 
that work in department stores is 
highly social in character. Selling 
positions, in particular, are semi-pub- 
lic. Certain aspects of the present 
day department store have many of 
the traits of a public utility. In the 
vitality of its relation to the shop- 
ping public and in the necessity for 
quick response to its needs, this simi- 
larity is particularly noticeable. 


Getting employers and educators 
together 


In the function of co-ordinator be- 
tween this occupation and the voca- 
tional adjustment of pupils, the Re- 
tail Training Department of the 
Girls’ Vocational School has given 
somewhat systematic observation to 
both the store and the student. School 
achievement, health, intelligence as 
measured by the usual tests, environ- 
ment—such matters as_ residence, 
books, and magazines in the home, 
membership in clubs, occupation and 
nativity of parents—and the degree 
of dependency as reflected in social 
agency registrations, have been con- 
sidered in developing the content of 
school work. 

Close cooperation with the stores 
for specific training on jobs, estima- 
tion of the fitness of particular can- 
didates, placement in the occupation, 
and research, in matters having sig- 
nificance for educational guidance, 
Save resulted in some fairly tangible 
observations on the nature of the oc- 
cupation and its appeal to a limited 
group of school people. 

While many more questions are 
raised than are answered, attempts at 
inquiry for mutual benefit promise 
to make cooperative research more 
possible and more profitable both to 
educators and employers. 


More convention news on page 34 
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Business Can Help Your School 


By Edward J. McNamara 


Principal, High School of Commerce, New York City 


GREAT DEAL has been said 
A about the cooperation which 
should exist between the business 
world and schools where business is 
taught. There is no doubt that such 
couperation should exist, since the 
matter of business education is one 
of mutual interest in both fields. The 
business man profits by the work 
which the schools are doing to pro- 
vide him with intelligent employees, 
and the schools should have the as- 
sistance and guidance of the business 
men if they are to do their work effi- 
ciently. This assistance can come 
both from business men’s associations 
and from individuals. My purpose is 
briefly to suggest definite things that 
a business school can ask the business 
men to do. 

Kducation is usually a three-party 
matter in which the parent, the 
school, and the child are concerned. 
However. when we think of business 
education it becomes a matter in 
which there enters another element. 


Business men, by directing some of 

their attention toward the class- 

room, could do much to dispel the 

notion that business education is 

the exclusive affair of the teaching 
profession. 


Besides the parent, the 
school, and the child it 
is necessary to secure 
the cooperation of the 
business man so_ that 
education may be shap- 
ed in accordance with 
the needs of the busi- 
ness community. 

The following con- 
crete suggestions are 
submitted as a basis for a program 
of business couperation : 

1. Business men should advise the 
schools in connection with the de- 
velopment of their courses of study. 

Here are some of the questions 
which the schools are anxious to have 
answered : 

Can employees who enter the fields 
of insurance, advertising, accounting, 
banking, etc., be made more valuable 
to employers through high school in- 
struction in the clerical work and in 
the procedures of these lines of busi- 
ness? (It is not proposed that 


Schools who train students to fill 
positions in business can expect co- 
operation from a community’s bus- 
iness concerns. How to stimulate 
this cooperation is here related, 
with examples of procedure given. 


courses in insurance, advertising, or 
banking should be given but that some 
acquaintance with the various busi- 
ness procedures in these fields might 
be offered. ) 

If this is the case how can the 
schools determine just what should be 
taught ? 

Would it be possible to arrange 
with representative business men of 
the community for office visitations 
by a representative of the school, who 
could observe and tabulate essential 
procedures that can be taught in 
school ? 

2. As a corollary to the 
above, would it be possible for 
the business men of the com- 
munity through their chamber 
of commerce, Rotary Club, and 
other bodies, to cooperate with 
the placement department of the 
school to bring together the 
graduate and the job for which 
he is fitted. If the school un- 
dertakes to correlate its work 
more closely with the demands 
of the business office, there 
should be at least an implied 
obligation on the part of the 
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business men to absorb students, so 
trained, into their organizations. 

3. The business men through 
their various organizations can co- 
operate with a business school by as- 
sisting in the vocational guidance 
program. This assistance might take 
the form of evening meetings at 
which boys and girls and their par- 
ents would be able to discuss various 
careers and various activities in busi- 
ness. The business men could pro- 
vide representatives in their differ- 
ent lines to furnish this advice. Two 
or three such meetings during the 
school year would be very valuable. 

4. It is most stimulating to the 
students of a business school to know 
that the business men are interested 
in them. This interest might take 
the form of offering scholarships to 
higher institutions. Another way in 
which this interest might be shown 
is through the awarding of certificates 
for clerical proficiency. A test in- 
volving legible penmanship, neatness 
of arrangement, ability to follow in- 
structions, and ability to figure accu- 
rately might be offered to first-year 
students. Such a test would raise the 
level of the work in elementary busi- 
ness training. It would be as effec- 


tive as the tests offered by the type- 
writer companies ‘which raised the 


standard of accomplishment in type- 
writing. 


Business can give schools some 
teaching materials 


5. Students from business schools 
are frequently found to be unsatis- 
factory by employers when they ap- 
ply for positions. This is due partial- 
ly to the fact that the training they 
receive is not based upon actual prob- 
lems and materials they find in the 
business office which they enter. 
Business men in a community could 
serve the schools by collecting ma- 
terial and offering actual specimens 
of inventories, reports, business let- 
ters and invoices, to the school for 
training purposes. 

6. There is always a question in 
the mind of the commercial teacher 
as to what office machines should be 
taught. The advice of business men 
can be obtained in the soiution of 
this problem. 

7. Many of the colleges during 
the last fifteen years have recognized 
the need for college-trained business 
men. By this is meant men who have 
had fou. vears of general education 
pursued in college combined with 
training in such fields as finance, mar- 
keting, economics. The boys who 
are enrolled in our schools of business 
find upon graduation that it is im- 


pgssible to continue their studies in 
the college of business. Unfortunate- 
ly, the tendency in these colleges is 
to bar out all such students. The en- 
trance requirements are such that the 
boy who tries to fit himself to do 
something useful in business finds it 
impossible to gain admission. Only 
the boy who specializes in non-com- 
mercial subjects, like algebra, geom- 
etry, physics, chemistry, or the mod- 
ern language is usually eligible. 


The business men of the commun- 
ity cannot accept with complacency 
this condition that discourages the 
secondary schools from preparing 
students to earn their livelihood jn 
business or that will deny such stu- 
dents the opportunity of continuing 
their studies in a higher institution, 
Business men should take steps to 
have the colleges extend their oppor- 
tunities to those enrolled in the sec- 
ondary schools of business. 


A Department Head 
Surveys His Job 


By B. W. Spencer, A. M. 


Head of the Commercial Department, Roosevelt High School, 
Oakland, California. 


HY doesn’t someone make a 

case study of department 
heads? For how else can one secure 
reliable information from which to 
determine the value of department 
heads in our high schools?  Every- 
one is aware of the shortcomings of 
the questionnaire method, and yet 
two such studies have been made re- 
cently and another is now in the 
process of making. 

In the hope of stimulating others 
to do likewise I have kept a careful 
record of those duties which | have 
been called upon to perform this past 
semester as a department head, duties 
which I would not have to do as a 
teacher. As you read this list keep 
in mind that in my school a depart- 
ment head is relieved of one teach- 
ing period a day providing there are 
at least eight teachers in the depart- 
ment. 

Hours 

Duties Performed Engaged 
Classroom supervision (95 visits) 
Orders for textbooks, magazines and 

supplies 

Class Organization 
Departmental Reports 
Organizing a new course (Saturdays) 20 
Counseling students 2 
Conferences with Principal and Vice- 

Principal about work of Department 
School and city department heads meet- 

ings 
Summarizing articles for teachers .... 
Arranging and tabulating tests in book- 

keeping, typing, shorthand and office 
training 
Assigning and supervising 35 pupil of- 
fice assistants, including reports .... 
Departmental correspondence 
Interviews with parents, university rep- 
resentatives, book agents, etc 


Arranging next term's program 

Securing outside speakers 

Visiting business firms, banks, business 
colleges, service club, credit and trade 
association offices (Saturdays and 
holidays ) 

Conferences with counselors 

Miscellaneous duties as checking equip- 
ment (as typewriters) to keep in re- 
pair, acting as “messenger boy” for 
the department, and “1001” adminis- 
trative details, each of which takes 
too little time to justify recording .. — 
This list of duties and the amount 

of time consumed would seem to in- 

dicate conclusively that in an eigh- 

teen weeks term the release from one 

teaching period a day was amply jus- 

tified so far as time consumed is con- 

cerned. 


But how can the value of this ex- 
tra work be measured? We have yet 
no real way to measure the esprit de 
corps of the teachers in a school or 
department. Statistics will show im- 
provement from term to term in fac- 
tual instruction in so far as tests and 
measurements bring them out. But 
how much credit belongs to teachers 
as a result of splendid professional 
attitudes, rather than to the leader- 
ship of a department head ? 

Such a question remains unan- 
swered. But would there be any 
clearer answer if the same question 
was asked about the work of special 
supervisors, or principals ? 

Personally, I am convinced that 
each of these three executives are 
necessary, in commercial education 
at least. Without them a large mod- 
ern high school could not possibly 
function as it should. 
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Lesson On Control Accounts 


Illustrating and describing this phase of bookkeeping 
before actual instruction takes place 


By W. Earl Neilson 


Instructor in Bookkeeping, Gratz High School, Philadelphia 


VERY teacher of book- 

keeping, regardless of the 
text he may be using, has his own 
ways of explaining to a class each 
new phase of the subject. Many 
of the textbooks and_ teachers’ 
manuals suggest methods of in- 
trocucing control accounts. These 
sugvestions I have found very 
helpful as guides in formulating 
some original plan of my own. | 
present this plan, not with the 
ide: that it could be successfully 
used by any other teacher, but 
with the purpose of helping any 
one who might see some good 
points in it and use these in the 
construction of his own plan. 

In my opinion, a teacher ¢an- 
not take the identical plan of an- 
other teacher and make a_ suc- 
cessful presentation of the lesson 
based on that plan, no matter 
how good it may be. It is my 
belief that originality is one of 
the things which enables a teacher to 
put life into the lesson and hold the 
attention of his class. 


By laying the foundation 


While the teaching of control ac- 
counts may be a phase of bookkeep- 
ing which should be deferred to the 
advanced course, the groundwork 
should be laid during the latter half 
of the first vear. That is, the pupil 
who has completed elementary book- 
keeping should be familiar with a 
Cash Receipts Book which contains 
a column for .\ccounts Receivable as 
shown on the Classwork Sheet I am 
offering (see page 32). You will 
notice that this column has not been 
totaled because the pupil never has 
any need for the total until this time. 

As my preparation to teach this 
lesson, Accounts Receivable control 
account, | would mimeograph copies 
of this Classwork Sheet. In order to 
begin the lesson promptly I would 
ask the first pupil who arrives in the 
classroom to place a copy of the sheet 
on each desk. The first part of the 
lesson would be spent in a ten minute 
review as follows: 

“You will notice that the sheet 


Mr. Neilson introduces the control 
accounts in first year bookkeeping 
classes. 


on your desk contains at the top 
a Sales Journal and a Cash Re- 
ceipts Book. The entries have 
been made for you and the books 
have been ruled in the usual 
way. Below these two journals 
are IT accounts into which we 
are going to post. We will do 
this work together, beginning 
with the Sales Journal. 

“To which side of the custom- 
ers’ accounts must we post these 
entries?” (Ans.—Debit.) 

“Where is the total of the 
Sales Journal posted?” (Ans. 
—To the credit of Sales.) 


Posting cash 


With the class working together, 
step by step. they would post the 
Sales Journal, including the total. 
Then I would ask the class these 
questions : 

“Tf we would take a trial bal- 
ance now should it balance?” 
(Ask some pupil to explain 
why. ) 

“Now let us proceed with the 
posting of the Cash Receipts 
Book. You will notice that all 
the entries in this book repre- 
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sent amounts received from 
customers on account. Are 
the customers to be debited 
with these amounts or cred- 
ited with these amounts?” 
( Ans.—Credited. ) 

“In crediting the custom- 
ers’ accounts which amounts 
should we post, those in the 
Accounts Receivable column 
or those in the Cash col- 
umn?” (Ans. — Accounts 
Receivable column. ) 

“Look at the third entry 
in the Cash Book. Why 
would it be wrong to give 


George White credit for 
only $19.00 instead of 
20.007" (Ans.—Because 


when we allow him a dis- 

count of $1.00 we agree to 

cancel his $20.00 debt with a 

payment of $19.00. Even 

though he pays us only 

$19.00, we must give him 
credit for $20.00). 


What is gained by review 


The class would then proceed to 
post the Cash Receipts Book, includ- 
ing the total of the Discount column 
and the Cash column. I would next 
have them fill in the Trial Balance 
form in the center of the Classwork 
Sheet, everybody working together, 
step by step, under my direction. 

The time taken in this review 
should not be more than ten or fif- 
teen minutes. In my opinion it 
would be well spent, not only from 
the fact that it is a review (and all 
reviews are beneficial) but also from 
the standpoint that it makes them 
“feel at home” with the problem on 
the sheet before anything new is in- 
troduced. 

I then spend twenty minutes intro- 
ducing new material : 

“How many accounts are there in 
the Trial Balance you have just 
made?” (Ans.—Six.) 

Imagine how long the Trial Bal- 
ance would be if this business had one 
hundred customers instead of only 
four customers. 

Furthermore, if this were the case, 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Classwork Sheet Used In Teaching Accounts Receivable 


(Referred to on page 31) 


SALES JOURN. CASH RECEIPTS BOOK 


Dis on 
Account Debit Account Credit] Acct Rec Sales 


Henry Osborn Walter Ross 4.00 
Howard Smith Henry Osborn 5.00 
Walter Ross George White 20.90 1.00 
George White Henry Osborn 7,00 
Henry Osborn Howard Smith 50.00 1.00 
Howard Smith 
George White 


TRIAL BALANCE 
(without control account) 


Howard Howard Smith 


Walter Ross 


George White 


Cash 


Sales liam 
Busi 
Dis on Sales worl 
harn 


Georze White 


situz 


ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE TRIAL BALANCE 
SCHEDULE (with control account) 
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Can Public and Private Schools 
Pull Together? 


By Seth B. Carkin 


President, Packard Commercial School, New York City 


O MANY EDUCATORS there 

does not seem to be any relation- 
ship existing between most private 
schools and those of the public sys- 
tem. What is the reason for this? 
Why should there not be cooperative 
effort and professional relationship 
between these two groups? Is it be- 
cause of a negative attitude on the 
part of the public school teachers and 
officials, or is it because of some con- 
dition that exists among the private 
schools ? 

If we should actually obtain a true 
answer to the above question we 
should probably find that, like every 
other question, it has two sides and 
the entire responsibility for the situa- 
tion is not to be charged wholly to 
either side. 

Experience leads many to believe 
that the existing feeling in some 
places between private schools and 
public schools is due largely to indi- 
viduals and the activities of those 
connected with these schools and not 
to the institutions themselves. 


A case in point 


For years the two gentlemen, Dr. 
John F. Forbes and Samuel C. Wil- 
liams, principals of the Rochester 
Business Institute, Rochester, N. Y.. 
worked in complete cooperation and 
harmony with the public school offi- 
cials and teachers in Rochester. The 
situation there during the time of 
which I write, and I have no reason 
to doubt but what it still exists, was 
most satisfactory not only for the 
schools but also for students who 
needed sane guidance and instruction 
in busir xs education. 

At the tit. . referred to in Roches- 
ter, pub’ school teachers and _pri- 
vate schuul teachers and officials met 
together at educational conventions. 
they made contacts with the local 
business ren through the Chamber 
of Commerce and the Extension Di- 
vision of the University of Roches- 
ter. Furthermore this group, work- 
ing together, planned programs, cur- 
ticula, and courses of study, consid- 
ered methods of teaching, the place- 
ment of students in positions and the 
work of follow-up. Truly this was a 


Mr. Carkin would bring faculties of 
public and private schools into closer 
contact. 


cooperative, educational endeavor, 
and to my way of thinking, the kind 
of relationship that ought to exist be- 
tween the private schools and the 
public schools. This relationship, of 
course, is based upon confidence, as 
are all cooperative enterprises. And 
again it is the individual, who, in the 
final analysis, must make the coop- 
erative effort and not the institutions. 

The need just now is especially 
very great for a full and complete 
understanding between public and 
private schools, since the trend of the 
private school seems to be toward 
Lecoming a school of Junior College 
grade. 

Principals of private schools, in 
enrolling high school graduates, need 
to have the confidence, friendship, 
and good will of high school princi- 
pals in order that an exchange of 
views and records concerning stu- 
dents may give the private schools 
an opportunity to carry on the edu- 
cation of the high school students 
understandingly. 

Satisfactory and helpful relation- 
ship is possible in a situation of this 
kind if the leaders in each type of 
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school will keep in mind that their 
problem is to provide for students 
the best education possible. To do 
this it is necessary to understand and 
appreciate the student and to know 
the background and requirements of 
each individual. 

Some high school principals will 
say that there are many _ business 
schools which do not limit their en- 
rollment to high school graduates, 
and furthermore. that there are pri- 
vate schools which attempt, by unfair 
methods and practices, to obtain stu- 
dents for their classes when such stu- 
dents should, by all means, remain 
longer in high school to complete 
their general education and graduate. 


There may be a place in American 
education for private business schools 
which accept students who have not 
completed high school courses. Cer- 
tainly at present there are many pri- 
vate business schools which enroll 
students who have completed only 
the eighth grade or a year or two in 
high school. Some of these schools 
seem to be doing very satisfactory 
educational work. Of course the 
problem presented with this type of 
student is the limited educational 
background and immaturity which 
makes placement more difficult. If 
the high schools can teach business 
subjects satisfactorily to this type of 
pupils, why it naturally follows that 
under similar conditions the private 
schools also can teach them. 


Appreciating each other’s work 


It does seem, however, that the 
trend is toward the Junior College 
grade of work in private business 
schools. There also appears to be a 
definite trend to defer specialization 
in secondary school education. 

Surely, where there are private 
business schools enrolling students 
who have not graduated from high 
school, this very fact calls for better 
understanding among the heads of 
these schools. 

Teachers’ associations and other 
interested organizations have done 
much during the past decade to bring 
about a better understanding between 
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the private schools and the public 
secondary schools. Much still re- 
mains to be done, however. 

If vou are the head of a private 
business school, why not get ac- 
quainted with the principal of the 
high school of the community from 
which your studeits are enrolled? 
You will probably find him a very 
human individual, interested in 
many of the things in which you 
are interested. You will also un- 
doubtedly find that he will be glad to 
know of your interest in the progress 
of students who have attended his 
high school and are now enrolled un- 
der your guidance and direction. 

If you are the principal of a high 
school and some of your students 
have entered private business 
schools, why not call on the principals 


of those schools, or at least one or 
,two of them, and get acquainted? 
You will probably find, perhaps 
somewhat to your surprise, that the 
men directing these schools are not 
quite so bad as they have been 
painted. I am sure that you will 
find a welcome and, while you may 
not approve everything you see (and, 
of course, there are some things in 
your school of which you do not ap- 
prove) however, you may be able to 
make suggestions which will help 
both the private school organizations 
and your own. 

If those who read this article will 
make at least an effort to get ac- 
quainted, along the lines indicated, I 
am sure the relationship that exists 
between these two types of institu- 
tions will be greatly benefited. 


How High Schools Place 


Commercial 


HIE senior classes in commer- 

cial correspondence at the John 
Adams High School, Cleveland, un- 
der the supervision of their instruc- 
tor, Louis D. Huddleston, were re- 
cently given an assignment which 
went something like this: Write and 
ask the leading high schools in large 
cities how they aid their commercial 
graduates in securing positions; ask 
them and then tabulate the percent 
of graduates who find their own posi- 
tions; also, what percent of their 
graduates do they place within ninety 
days after graduation? What per- 
cent of their commercial graduates 
attend private commercial schools to 
continue their education thereby elim- 
inating the work of finding positions 
for them? 

The following fourteen ways of 
handling employment of graduates 
were given: 

1. The Board of Education 
maintains a Placement Bureau. 

2. We have a member of our staff 
whose time is given to placement 
work. It is her duty to make the 
acquaintance of the seniors and to 
secure positions for them commen- 
surable with their personalities and 
qualifications. One industrial art 
teacher has a shortened program so 
that she can spend time enough out 
in trade to keep our work practical 
and salable, and she secures positions 
for art graduates. One teacher of 
the Stenography Department is freed 
from proctoring examinations so 


Graduates 


that she may make business contacts 
and follow-ups along certain lines 
where our girls are employed. 

3. We make contacts through let- 
ters with the larger business organi- 
zations who have employment man- 
agers or personnel directors in order 
to submit candidates for positions. 
In many cases we supplant these let- 
ters with personal interviews on the 
part of the school contact teacher. 

4. Our alumni furnish us occa- 
sionally with good employment leads 
for students about to graduate. 

5. Firms that have secured cleri- 
cal help from us call us again. 

6. The Counselor makes an ef- 
fort to keep in close touch with the 
employment departments of the lead- 
ing stores, manufacturing industries, 
and newspapers. 

7. We send out letters reminding 
business men of the fact that we are 
graduating commercial students. 

8. By furnishing satisfactory 
workers, we have built up a clientele 
of friendly firms who give us the first 
chance when they have a vacancy. 

9. We call upon the Service 
Clubs, such as Rotary, to give our 
graduates a chance. 

10. We have in our Commercial 
Department a Placement Bureau un- 
der the direction of the Head of the 
Department and two teachers. This 
Bureau functions similar to an em- 
ployment agency. 

11. We use the telephone to make 
contacts. 


12. The school maintains , 
Placement Service conducted by , 
Placement and Investigation assis. 
ant who devotes full time to the 
work. Contacts with business firms 
are established through visits, letters, 
circulars, and telephone calls. Qe. 
casionally some advertising is done in 
newspapers or commercial magazines, 

13. Our school maintains a thor. 
oughly organized placement  bureay, 
Its director gives full time to the 
matter of securing places for. stu- 
dents. 

14. We send instructors to se 
employers. We maintain an employ- 
iment bureau (a teacher's over-time 
job). We publish news of alumni in 
our school paper with the employer's 
name. Every graduate is an adver- 
tisement for our school. 

In schools of the larger cities thirty 
to forty percent of the commercial 
graduates find their own positions, 
Fifty percent are placed by the 
school. About five percent attend 
private commercial schools _ before 
seeking employment. 


Business and Society 


HE subject which is to occupy 

the attention of members of the 
National Association of Commercial 
Teacher Training Institutions at 
their annual meeting in Detroit, Feb- 
ruary 27, has been expressed as “The 
obligations and position of business 
education in our social and economic 
order.” Members have been asked to 
formulate a statement of these ob- 
ligations to be used as a guide or 
an authoritative reference by teacher 
training institutions, —_ accrediting 
agencies, school administrators and 
supervisors. 

Members have been asked to define 
“commercial”, “business”, “eco- 
nomic”, and “vocational” education. 
These definitions have now been as- 
sembled by the president, Miss Ann 
Brewirigton, University of Chicago. 
and will be used as a basic factor in 
discussing the general theme of the 
meeting. 

Addresses and reports are to be 
given by a member of the committee 
of the Department of Superintend- 
ence on “The Relation of Education 
to the Needs of the Community as 4 
Whole, With Special Reference to 
the Relation of the Vocational Edu- 
cation and Adult Education to Ger- 
eral Education.” J. B. Edmonson. 
a member of the National Advisory 
Committee on Education, will also 
give his report on the relationships 0! 
business education. 

H. G, Hullfish, a psychologist and 
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Miss Ann Brewington presides at the 
annual conference of commercial teacher 
training institutions in Detroit. 


educationalist, and Paul Douglas, an 
authority on economics and_ real 
wages, will both review the reports 
made and give their views of busi- 
ne-s education. 

\ luncheon in connection with this 
meeting will be presided over by J. L. 
Holtsclaw, supervisor of commercial 
education in Detroit. 


Convention Dates 


Connecticut Business Educators’ 


Association: meets March 14 at 
the Weaver High School, Hartford, 
Conn. Ellen C. Talcott, Moody Sec- 
retarial School, New Britain, Conn., 
is the secretary. 

Department of Superintendence, 
National Education Association: 
meets in the Masonic Temple, De- 
troit, Mich., February 21-26. J. W. 
Crabtree, secretary of the National 
Education Association, 1201  Six- 
teenth St., Northwest, Washington, 
D. C., is in charge of membership 
arrangements. 

National Association of Com- 
mercial Teacher Training Institu- 
tions: meets at Hotel Statler, De- 
troit, February 27. Helen Reynolds, 
Ohio University, Athens, Ohio, is 
secretary. 

Ohio State Educational Confer- 
ence: business departments meet 
April 9-11 at Columbus, Ohio. W. 
H. Stone, Ohio State University, is 
chairman of the commercial educa- 
tion section. 

Eastern Commercial Teachers 
Association: Thirty-Third annual 
convention meets at the Hotel Stat- 


ler, Boston, Mass., April 1-4. Alex- 
ander S. Massell, principal, Central 
Commercial Continuation School, 
New York City, is secretary of the 
association. 

American Association of Colle- 
giate Schools of Business: meets 


in New Orleans, La., during March. 
Dean J. A. Fitzgerald, University of 
Texas, is the secretary. 

New York University Confer- 
ence on Secondary Education: 
meets New York University, New 
York City, March 13-14. 


A Teacher’s Examination in 
Accounting and Law 


A New York City Board of Examiners’ 


paper on 


scholarship. For candidates seeking license as first 


assistant in high schools. 


Carries a salary schedule of 


$4,308 to $5,688 


HE first five questions in this 

test were published last month. 
Answer either Question 6 or Ques- 
tion 7 


Question 6 


How should the following items be 
entered on the balance sheet of a cor- 
poration? Discuss briefly. 


1. Dividends in arrears on cumulative 
preferred shares. 

2. Discount on an issue of 30-year mort- 
gage bonds payable. 

3. Discount on short-term gold 
issued. 

4. Guarantee of payment of interest on 
bonds issued by a subsidiary company. 

5. Reserves for depreciation of fixed as- 
sets—(a) Funded by invested securities. 
(b) Not covered by any specific fund. 


notes 


Question 7. 


The Smith-Jones Company issued $200,- 
000 of first mortgage, 50-year, 5% sinking 
fund bonds which were marketed at 98% 
and 1% commission, and expended the 
entire proceeds in the erection of their 
plant. The discount and commission were 
charged to Unamortized Debt Discount 
and Expense account, to be subsequently 
charged to Profit and Loss, proportionately, 
during the life of the bonds. 

Five years later, the company was 
enabled, owing to a disturbance in the 
financial market, to purchase $50,000 of 
said bonds for sinking fund account at 95. 

Write the necessary journal en- 
tries to record correctly the above 
transactions on the books of the com- 
pany. 

Question 8. 


Selecting either of the two topics 
in negotiable instruments stated be- 
low, give in full outline form a com- 
plete presentation of the legal points 
involved : 

(a) Holder in due course. 

(b) Presentment for payment. 


Question 9. 


Make a full outline to show in 
each case what topics should be given 


consideration in teaching the follow- 
ing: 
(a) Ordering merchandise. 
(b) Making payments. 
(c) Safeguarding property rights. 
(d) Using transportation service. 
(e) Compiling, indexing and 
useful information. 


Question 10. 


“Why is so much stress laid on the prin- 
ciple that wealth and property are coex- 
tensive? At present there seems to exist 
in the popular mind a confusion of the con- 
cepts of wealth, property, certificates of 
property, services and utility, all of which 
should be carefully separated from each 
other. No one can fully understand mone- 
tary problems, tor instance, unless he dis- 
tinguishes carefully the three elements to 
which the term ‘money’ is indiscriminately 
applied. There is money-wealth, such as 
the gold eagle; money-property, such as 
the right of a holder of ‘greenbacks’; and 
money-certificates, such as the paper green- 
backs themselves. If the fact that wealth 
and property are coextensive were more 
generally known and acknowledged, some 
very practical and salutary results would 
follow.”—Irving Fisher. 


(a) Define and_ illustrate the 
meaning of the italicized words. 

(b) What are the “very practical 
and salutary results” referred to in 
the last sentence ? 

The examination of each candidate 
on scholarship is divided into four 
parts: (1) a written test and (2) 
an oral test, (3) a teaching test, and 
(4) an investigation of all the candi- 
dates’ records—EDItors. 


finding 


Reference Articles 
Worth Reviewing 


How Shall Directors Be Chosen? 
Nation's Business, February, 1931. 

Bringing Job and Worker To- 
gether, Nation’s Business, February, 
1931. 

Plans That Whipped Depression, 
Nation's Business, January, 1931. 
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Eliminating Some Articulation 
Problems Business Teaching 


By Daniel A. Manley 


Principal, Medford Evening High School, Medford, Mass. 


Poor Articulation Because— 


Teachers in the junior high school were 
taken from the old grammar school, 
grades 7 and 8, and from the high school 
—those from the high school felt they 
had been demoted. 


how may the problem of articulation 
be solved most satisfactorily to all 
concerned ? 

An analysis of the reasons for poor 
articulation shows at least nine 
causes, illustrated here. 

In considering this problem of ar- 
ticulation, it is assumed that the six- 
three-three plan of organization pre- 

vails, although 
in the last analy- 


sis, the form of 


HE SUC- 
LESS. of 

the six - three - 
three plan of or- 
ganization has 
been placed in 
jeopardy in 
many cities by 


junior high. 


school. 


Poor Articulation Because— 


| The commercial subjects were transferred 
| frem the senior high 


organization — is 
of minor impor- 
| tance—the same 


| hand, typewriting, b ping, = | 
| cial geography, etc., were taught in the © 
Unlike the industrial work 
| commercial education had no exploratory 
| or ua courses in the junior high 


school—thus, short- 

kkeepi curriculum — will 
meet the needs 

of pupils of the 

secondary school 


failure to settle 


period under a 


the problem of 

articulation, or 

by a settlement which is against the 
best interests of all concerned. There 
is a conflict of opinion among the 
commercial teachers of both junior 
and senior high schools regarding 
their respective shares of the com- 
plete secondary school commercial 
curriculum, and in many instances 
lack of co-operation is evident. 


The reasons why 


When the head of the commercial 
department of a senior high school 
was recently developing a new senior 
high curriculum, he was asked what 
was to be offered in the junior high 
school. His reply was that he did 
not know, could not find out, and as 
a matter of fact, did not care. Should 
the senior high school teacher have 
any interest in the junior high school 
commercial curriculum? Is it possi- 
ble to set up a curriculum for these 
two schools independently of each 
other? What articulation needs to 
be made? Why? Should the junior 
high school be guided by what is of- 
fered in the senior high, or should 
the latter be influenced by the cur- 
riculum of the former? short, 


Poor Articulation Because— 


There was an entire lack of junior high 
objectives in commercial education—the 
junior high objectives were similar to 
those of the senior high school. As a 
result, competition arose between the 
teachers in the two schools. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


six - three- three 


ondary education. Authorities on 
the junior high schools differ on some 
points, but the majority agree with 
Koos in his three major conceptions 
of junior high school education : 

1. An earlier beginning of sec nd- 
ary education. 

2. Training for those who ¢» to 
work before entering senior hig). 

3. Exploration of the interests. ca- 
pacities, and aptitudes of students, 
and then starting them off on courses 
in line with the discovery of these. 


“Breaking” the program 


Once, through exploration, try-out, 
or other means, an interest has heen 
established, the student must be en- 
couraged to make his choice where 
he can continue immediately upon 
the work of his choice. There should 
be no “break” here—it is essential 
that, having made his choice, the pu- 
pil be allowed to continue immedi- 
ately in this specialized field. 

A large city school system where 
poor articulation is caused by a 
“break” in the program was recently 
brought to the attention of the writer. 
In this particular 
case, junior high 
school pupils are 


plan, a six-year 
high school, or 
under the old 
eight - four or- 
ganization. 

The solution 
lies in viewing 
the entire six- 


ing schedules and 


different courses. 


Poor Articulation Because— 


Great difficulty was encountered in mak- 
ograms for students 
entering high school, since some sections 
of the city had junior high schools, and 
others continued on the old plan. 
prcblem was further complicated by pec- 
ple coming in from outside cities with 


given commer- 
cial work in the 
eighth and ninth 
grades, but 
when they enter 
senior high, they 
have their choice 
of two plans: if 


The 


year period of 
secondary edu- 
cation as a 
whole, and making the curriculum a 
continuous program from the eighth 
to the twelfth years, inclusive. The 
curriculum should be based on the 
unit year plan, thus breaking it up 
into six parts, and articulating each 
year—not each school. 

The junior high school should not 
be looked upon as a separate school, 
but rather as the first period of sec- 
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they wish to 
graduate from 
high school, they 
must take no commercial subjects in 
the tenth grade, but instead wait un- 
til the eleventh before they continue 
their commercial work; or, they may 
choose to go on with their commer- 
cial work in the tenth grade, and 
complete it in the eleventh. 

As a result of this plan, the ma- 
jority of the students take the short 
course, and finish school at the end 
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Poor Articulation Because— 


Exploration being one of the admitted] 
important functions the junior high 
school, the day was lengthened, and many 
two and three-period try-out and ex- 
were offered as elec- 
tives. intermingling of pecple who 
had taken these, and others who had not, 
presented a serious problem. In my own 
city, Medford, there was a_ two-period 
typewriting course in the eighth grade, 
and a three-period course in the ninth. 
Thus, in the tenth grade, the senior type- 
writing teachers were confronted with 
four groups of me those who had had 
typewriting in Grade VIII, those who had 
taken it in both years, and others who 
had never chosen typewriting. Scheduling 
these groups was a real problem. 


We must be careful not to “short- 
circuit” students, however. This will 
occur if the unit-year course is a 
“graduate” course with a tendency 
toward “finishing,” and the student 
is given to feel that the particular 
unit leads toward a definite job. 
Emphasis should be placed on the 
fact that each unit is not a complete 
course, but rather a segment of the 
continuous curriculum. Following 
this plan, we have one continuous 
curriculum, broken into six yearly 
segments, designed to meet the needs 
of pupils of each year, but each seg- 
ment incomplete 
in itself, 


of their eleventh 
year. There are 
few commercial 
seniors in this 
high school, and 
undoubtedly the 
circuiting’ of so 


high school. 


many drop-outs. 


Poor Articulation Because— 


In the high school, the strictly voca- 
tional subjects were reserv 
eleventh and twelfth years, and yet these 
same subjects were given in the junior 
Thus a “break” 

here—the student was not allowed to 
continue immediately al 
his choice. Result: loss interest and 


This six-year 
program should 
be made by all 
the commercial 
teachers of both 
schools under 
the direction of 
a co-ordinating 
officer. We shall 


ed until the 


the line of 


many students 


would not occur 

if there were 

continuity in the commercial cur- 
riculum. 

Inglis gives us three aims for the 
senior high school period: the so- 
cial-civic, economic-vocational, and 
individualistic-avocational, w hich 
are in harmony with the views of 
most authorities on high school ob- 
jectives. Thus, we have in the senior 
high school period, the specialized vo- 
cational training. 

From the point of view of com- 
mercial education, we therefore have 
two periods with corresponding ob- 
jectives: the pre-vocational, with its 
exploration and try-out, and the vo- 
cational, with its specific job training. 
It is true, however, that exploration, 
try-out, and vocational training run 
through the entire course, for in the 
senior high we have exploration and 
try-out for the promotional positions, 
and in junior high there is vocation- 
al training for the drop-outs. Though 
this latter is incidental, it neverthe- 
less is the type that best meets the 
needs of students of that period who 
leave school. 


A unit-year plan 


searing in mind the objectives of 
each year, and the type of students 
to be trained, as well as the condi- 
tions under which the training will 
be given, we make the curriculum on 
the basis of the unit-year plan. Thus 
each year’s work will contain the 
type of material that will best meet 
the needs of those students who will 
drop out, as well as provide a basis 
for the following year’s work for 
those who continve. 


Poor Articulation Because— 


There was a tendency in the senior high | 
school to look down upon the junior high, | 
and blame it for the poor product. 


adjustment to be made, it should be 
made by the senior high school. The 
junior high must give a program to 
meet the needs of its pupils—it must 
lay a foundation for the senior high 
course, but it must also take care of 
its drop-outs. The high school should 
not be expected to arrange its pro- 
gram for those pupils who will go on 
to college, and ignore the others— 
the junior high school cannot be ex- 
pected to arrange its program bear- 
ing in mind only the high school re- 
quirements; the drop-outs must be 
considered. However, there is no 
real conflict here, since the kind of 
work that will be of greatest aid to 
students who leave school, also 
serves as the best basis for those who 
will continue. 


Recommendations 


To sum up: the problem of artic- 
ulation will be eliminated by a pro- 
gram made by all the commercial 
teachers of both schools under the 
direction of a co-ordinating officer, 
by viewing the entire secondary 
school period as a whole, and making 
the unit-year plan the basis of the 
curriculum, and then articulating 
each year with the preceding and the 
following year. 

The articulation problem has been 
discussed at various times by the 

following au - 
thors: Philip W. 


= L. Cox, “The 


start with the 
seventh year, 
and work up, 
bearing in mind 
t he require- 
ments at the 
end. The ques- 
tion must be: 


Poor Articulation Because— 


In most cities, there was no co-ordinating _ 
efficer who had charge of the commercial 
work in the two schools. A city director — 
is needed to properly integrate the work. © 


Junior High 
School and 
Its Curricula,” 
Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 
1929; ©. 
Davis, ‘Junior 
High _ School 


what commer- 


cial training is 

appropriate for 

boys and girls in each year? In the 
8th? The 9th? The 10th, etc.? The 
unit-year plan makes it necessary to 
have each year give all that it can 
to meet the needs of the pupils of 
that particular year. The 8th year 
teachers will take the seventh grade 
pupils, ‘“‘as is,” and give them the 
increment decided upon for that year 
by both the junior and senior high 
teachers. 

The same principle should be fol- 
lowed all the way through. In mak- 
ing up the program for each year, 
we shall thus take into consideration 
the preceding year, and the following 
year, thus articulating each year, not 
each school. 

Both the junior and senior schools 
share the responsibility of making up 
the curriculum, but if there is any 


Poor Articulation Because— 


Different salary schedules served to hin- 
der co-operation. The high schools in 
many cases paid the higher salaries. 


problem was 
the salary for the entire system on prep- 
aration, experience, professional improve- 
ment, and merit. 


Education,” World Book Company, 
1924; W. M. Proctor and N. Bic- 
ciardi, “The Junior High School: 
Organization and Administration,” 
Stanford University Press; The De- 
partment of Superintendence, Na- 
tional Education Association, in its 
Fifth, Sixth and Seventh Year-books, 
and the Eastern Commercial Teach- 
ers Association, Third Yearbook. 


| | 
| 
| 
— | 
| 
Junior high teachers, having the same 
training as those in the senior high, felt 
that this was an injustice, and a spirit of 
antagonism developed. In Medford, this 


News—Ideas—Suggestions 


Office Practice 
To Be Modernized 

Newark, N. J.—Beginning with the 
February First term the commercial 
courses in this city’s high schools will be 
transformed into the most modern of office 
practise training schools. Dr. Lambert L. 
Jackson, first assistant city superintendent 
of schools, speaks about this change as fol- 
lows: 

“The commercial courses will be much 
more practicable. There will be a closer 
adjustment of high school teaching to busi- 
ness. Bookkeeping and stenography are 
always practical subjects, vocational in 
character, but there are several other 
business activities which are just as val- 
uable as wage earning opportunities, which 
have not been taught in our high schools. 
For example, operating machines, now 
commonly used in accounting, and operat- 
ing systems of office records, salesmanship 
and business management. 

“What we are trying to do is not to 
completely vocationalize the courses but 
to make the business subjects correspond 
closely to business practise. We are trying 
to make contacts with business. There are 
two main purposes—to guide pupils in high 
school into selection of right business 
courses and to assist pupils to successful 
placement in business. 

“We do not believe the high school 
should become an employment bureau but 
it should have contact with local concerns 
to such an extent that reliable advice can 
be given both to those seeking positions 
and those seeking employees.” 

Raymond C. Goodfellow, director of 
commercial subjects in Newark high 
schools, will supervise the making of these 
changes and estimates that five years will 
be required to fully develop the new sys- 


tem. 


Secretarial Subjects At 
Agricultural College 

Farco, N. D.—Beginning shorthand and 
typewriting is to be taught in evening ex- 
tension classes at the North Dakota Agri- 
cultural College, it is announced by T. W. 
Thordarson, director. Review work will 
also be offered. The extension curriculum 
also includes a course in window decorat- 
ing and show card writing to be conducted 
once a week at the Interstate Business 
College. 

*x* * * 

Accountants Study 
Business English 

San Francisco, CaLtr.—The San Fran- 
cisco Institute of Accountancy feels that a 
lack of adequate training in English is not 
in the best interests of its students, and 
it has arranged to give the “Pace” course 
in business English. This course is in- 
tended to develop a forceful stvle of speak- 
ing and writing and an ability to make an 
effective presentation and appeal to various 
classes of people, whether by business re- 
ports or correspondence, or in business con- 
versation. 

Personal Service 
Opens School 

San Francisco, Carir.—For many 
years the Pacific Audit and System, In¢é., 
has been engaged in the placement - of 
business personnel. Now in addition to 
this work it will conduct a school of busi- 
ness, giving instruction in all commercial 
and secretarial courses. 


Raymond C. Goodfellow is directing 
extensive changes in the commercial 
curriculum at Newark, N. J. 


Nathaniel Altholz, director of commer- 
cial education in New York City high 
schools, is lecturing on “Special Train- 
ing Problems in Commercial Education”. 


Stock Market School Opens 

Los ANGELES, CALIF.—The Los Angeles 
Stock Exchange Institute, forwarding its 
plan to provide students with a complete 
financial training, will open its spring 
term with two new courses in addition to 
the regular curriculum, Dr. Gordon S. 
Watkins, director, announced recently. The 
new subjects are “Investment Analysis” 
and “Advanced Security Salesmanship.” 
Employes of Los Angeles Stock and Curb 
Exchange members and others sponsored 
by some member, are eligible for enrol- 
ment. 
Other courses scheduled for the spring 
term are .Analysis of Financial Statements, 
Investments, Corporation Finance, Bro- 
kerage Law, Brokerage Accounting, Busi- 
ness Barometers and Forecasting, Stock 
Exchange Technique and Brokerage Prac- 
tice, Stock and Bond Cashiering, and the 
Financial System of the United States. 
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From Business To School 

CLEVELAND, On10.—Miss Edna O. Neigh- 
bor, who has served for a number of years 
as employment secretary for the Cleveland 
Office of the Royal Typewriter Company, 
has become director in charge of employ- 
ment at the Dyke School of Commerce of 
this city. “ 

* * 


Another Georgia-Carolina School 


Panama City, Fra.—A branch of the 
Georgia-Carolina School of Commerce will 
be opened here under the direction of D, 
G. Phileck. General offices of the school 
are in Brunswick, Ga. 

Sunbury’s New School 

Sunsury, Pa.—Archibald Dickson, a 
commercial teacher with several years of 
experience, will open a business college at 
342 Market Street. Mr. Dickson has pre- 
viously conducted business schools in Ber- 
wick and Columbia, Pa.; Cleveland, Ohio; 
and Portland, Ore. 

* * 
New Commercial Head 

MARBLEHEAD, MAss.—Erold Beach, for- 
mer teacher in the Mechanicsville, N. Y., 
high school, assumes control of the Marble- 
head high school commerce department. 
Mr. Beach is a graduate of Nebraska Wes- 
leyan College of Liberal Arts, and at Bos- 
ton University he received the 1.B.A. 
degree. 

x * 
Teacher Training Survey 

Cuicaco, Ann Brewington, 
School of Commerce, University of Chi- 
cago, and president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Commercial Teacher Training 
Institutions, has been appointed a member 
of the National Teacher Training Suvrey 
committee which is now functioning under 
the United States Office of Education. 

* * * 
New Gaines School 

New York, N. Y.—The partnership of 
Henry V. Gaines and Clement C. Gaines 
which has carried on the Eastman-Gaines 
School since 1892 has been dissolved and 
Henry V. Gaines has opened a new Gaines 
school at 501 Madison Ave. The entire 
faculty of the Eastman-Gaines School and 
500 students have transferred to the new 
institution. The location was chosen be- 
cause of its proximity to business districts. 
The original school was conducted in the 
Harlem section. 


Telecord 


Dictating to the Dictaphone by telephone 
is now possible. Both ends of a telephone 
conversation can be recorded through the 
use of the “Telecord,’ new product of the 
Dictaphone Sales Corporation. 

This device has been designed to meet 
the need of business men for a method of 
making a permanent record of telephone 
calls just as they keep permanent records 
of important correspondence. The machine 
operates on the basic principle of the Dic- 
taphone, the voice tones engraved on a wax 
cylinder. The outward appearance oi this 
new machine is similar to the Dictaphone 
used in offices at the present time. The 
difference lies in the fact that a pair_ of 
cylinders are used in recording the sending 
and receiving of a message. This necessi- 
tates a “double action” set-up. 
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News-— Ideas Suggestions 


1,050 Commercial Pupils In 
Philadelphia’s New School 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—John G. Kirk, di- 
rector of commercial education in this 
city, announces the following assignments 
for the commercial department of the new 
4,000 pupil high school where a group of 
1,050 pupils will be found in the commer- 
cial courses: Richard M. Holme, now 
head of the commercial department at 
Germantown High School, will develop the 
commercial work; in the shorthand and 
typewriting group, Miss Marguerite 
Bencker, Miss Tillie Blitz, Mrs. Anne M. 
Campbell, Simon Hunn, Miss Elmira R. 
Lippincott and Mrs. Thelma Smith; book- 
keeping will be taught by Max _ Glass, 
Harry Humphryes, Miss Rose Lischin, 
Clarence Nadel, Thomas T. Ridington, 
Victor Schiller. These teachers are be- 
ing transferred from the Gratz, German- 
town, Northeast, Central and Frankford 
high schools. 

* * * 

To Keep Papers Neat 

Cuicaco, Iti.—A new method of bind- 
ing loose sheets, class papers and tests is 
offered to teachers by G. J. Aigner, 503 
So. Jefferson Street, Chicago. While sim- 
ilar to other methods of binding, the Aigner 
“Non-Punch Grip” devise has variations 
which indicate that papers can be kept 
neat without disfigurement in a_ binder 
which may be had in leatherette material 
and in colors of black and tan. It is 
claimed that this Aigner binder will last 
many years, is moderately priced and very 
convenient for ready use. 

* * 


Accounting Pupils 
Brilliant Ones 

MiILtwAuKEE, Wusc.—The accounting 
course at the West Division high school. 
this city, has produced the most intellectual 
students in the January graduating class, 
it is declared. One of the students was 
valedictorian with an average of 91.96 for 
four years, the others averaging 90.11 and 


89.63. Each of these students was elected 
to the national honor society of secondary 
schools. 

Special Problems Course 

New York, N. Y.—Nathaniel Altholz, 
director of commercial education in New 
York City high schools, will teach a course 
in “Special Problems in Commercial 
Teaching” during the spring term, under 
the auspices of tne College of the City of 
New York. 

The course is designed to give the under- 
lying philosophy of commercial education 
and to apply the principles of secondary 
education to classroom problems in teach- 
ing the commercial subjects in both the 
accounting and secretarial groups. 

*x* * * 


Business School Admitted 
To Academic College Group 


BowLinG GREEN, Ky.—For many years 
higher education in Kentucky has been 
united in scholastic endeavors through an 
organization known as “The Association 
of Kentucky Colleges and Universities.” 
Fifteen institutions comprised the group. 
A sixteenth was added when the Bowling 
Green Business University, sponsored for 
many years by J. L. Harman as a private 
business education institution, was made a 
member of this group. This is probably 
the first time in the history of American 
education that a privately owned business 
school has become a member of an asso- 
ciation of old line colleges. 

Other members of this organization are: 
Asbury College, Berea College, Centre 
College, Eastern Kentucky State Teach- 
ers College, Georgetown College, Louis- 
ville Conservatory of Music, Murray State 
Teachers College, Morehead State Teach- 
ers College, Nazareth College, Transyl- 
vania University, Union College, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, University of Louis- 
ville, Wesleyan College, Western Ken- 
tucky State Teachers College. 


Norma Trampe, 


valedictorian, 


Harold Tonissant 
(left), and Ernest Beck are honor pupils at the West 
Division High School, Milwaukee. 
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PROFITS 


| COSTS | 


| POLICIES 


PLANS FOR 
FINANCING 


Become an 
Expert Accountant 


The profession that pays big incomes 

The demand for skilled accountants— ev 
who really know their business—is unceas- 
ing. Big corporations are in constant need 
of expert counsel in matters relating to 
Auditing, Cost Accounting, Business Law, 
Organization, Management, Finance. Men 
who prove their qualifications in this impor- 
tant branch of business are rapidly pro- 
moted to responsible executive positions— 
given an opportunity to earn real salaries. 
The range is from $3,000 to $15,000 a year— 
even to higher income-figures. 


Train at Home 
Under the LaSalle Problem Method 


Why let the other fellow walk away with 

the better job, when right in yourown home 

ou Can equip yourself for a splendid future 
in this profitable profession ? 


Under the LaSalle Problem Method you 
can acquire a thoro understanding of Higher 
Accountancy, master its fundamental pzin- 
ciples, become expert in the practical ap- 
plication of those principles—this without 
losing an hour from work or a dollar of pay. 


Your training will be under the direct supervision 
of William B. Castenholz, A. M., C. P. A., former 
comptroller and instructor, University of Illinois 
member of American Institute of Accountants, and 
a director of the National Association of Cost Ac- 
countants. He is assisted by a statf of legal, organ- 
ization and management specialists, business effi- 
ciency engineers and Certified Public Accountants. 

Preliminary knowledge of bookkeeping is unnec- 
essary. Our free book on accountancy fuliy explains 
how we train you from the ground up, according to 
your individual needs. Lowcost; easy terms, 

If you are dissatisfied with your present equip- 
ment, the coupon just below this text will bring you 
an inspiring story—**Ten Years’ Promotion in One” 
—of how one man, thru study at home, cleared the 
path to success; also the true facts about present-day 
opportunities in Accounting, all without obligation. 


The man in earnest to get ahead will find this 
coupon his most profitable aid to progress. 
— —Find Yourself Thru LaSalle!—— —— — 
LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


The World's Largest Business Training Institution 
Dept. 282R Chicago : 


I would welcome details of your salary- 


Pays,”’ also a copy of * e 
motion in One,’’ all without obligation. 


OHigherAccountancy 


Training for position as Auditor, Comp- 

troller, Certified Public Accountant, 
OtherLaSalle Opportunities: 

LaSalle opens the way to successin 

every important field of business. If 

interested in one of the fields below, check and mail, 


O Busi Manag t Credit and Collection 
© Business English Correspondence 
OModern Salesmanship OLaw—Degree of LL.B. 
OTraffic Management O Modern Business Corre- 
ORailway Station Mgmt spondence 

Railway Accounting Ostenography 

Banking and Finance OExpert Bookkeeping 
OCommercial Law Oc. P. A. Coaching 
OIndustrial M ¢ Oc cial Spanish 
O Modern Foremanship OEffective Speaking 


OPersonnel Management OStenotypy 
O Paper Salesman’s Training 
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Personal Message to 
Teachers of 
Junior Business Training 


® the preparation of the Revised 


Elementary Training 


for Business 
By Wilkes-York-Terrill 


the most judicious attention was given not only 
to the problem of what to include in the 
course, but also to the more important problem 
of what to leave out. The result of such 
careful discrimination is a content that is 
well proportioned, a tone that is even, and an 
emphasis that is correctly placed. 


There are almost no limits to what might 
have been included between the covers of such 
a text. Considerably more of economics, civics, 
commercial geography, business law, or of other 
of the so-called social science subjects might 
have been added. But, the inevitable result of 
such procedure would have been a formidable 
and unwieldy book and a content too general, 
too abstract, and too complicated for the mind 
of the ninth year pupil to grasp and assimi- 
late. 

The plan underlying the Wilkes-York-Terrill 


text is to bring together in a simple, concrete 
manner a carefully selected series of business 


situations involving continual pupil participation . 


in the work; and through these situations, (1) 
to teach certain elementary business principles, 
customs and procedures, (2) to make possible 
exploration, (3) to convey the spirit of business, 
and (4) to develop a proper attitude towards 
work and towards life itself. In such a plan, 
job-training is not the primary objective. 
The job is simply utilized as a vehicle for 
attaining much broader and much more 
vital objectives. 


This discriminating choice of content and 
skilful maintenance of a true perspective and 
balance are some of the reasons why teachers 
are finding such satisfaction in the use of 


Elementary Training 
for Business 
By Wilker-York-Terrill 


Text, Budget of Forms, and 
Teacher’s Manual 


Examination Copy on Request 


The Ronald Press Company 


15 East 26th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


A Lesson On Control Accounts 


(Continued from page 31) 


imagine how many more pages you would 
need in your ledger. 

“Suppose you were the bookkeeper for 
this company, and the company realized 
that it was too much work for you to keep 
all these accounts. To help you out, it 
hired an assistant bookkeeper who was to 
take charge of all customers’ accounts, 
while you were to have charge of the other 
accounts. But how could you both work 
on the same ledger? How would you solve 
this problem ?”———( Ans.—Make two ledg- 
ers, one for customers and one for the 
other accounts). 

“If you did this what would you call 
this new ledger?” (Ans.—Customers’ 
Ledger, Accounts Receivable Ledger, or 
Sales Ledger). 

“What name would you give your ledg- 
er?” (Ans.—General Ledger). 

“Look at the problem sheet. What does 
the first column of ‘T’ accounts now rep- 
resent?” (Ans.—Customers’ Ledger). 

“What does the second column of ‘T’ ac- 
counts represent?” (Ans.—General Ledg- 
er). 
“You would now be known as the Gen- 
eral Ledger Bookkeeper. 

“Under the plan we have discussed so 
far, if you as General Ledger Bookkeeper 
took a Trial Balance of your ledger, would 
it balance?” (Ans.—No). 

“Why wouldn't it balance?” (Ans.—The 
debit balances of the customers’ accounts 
would be missing). 

“Would there be any way of finding 
what the total of these balances is without 
referring to the Customers’ Ledger? 

“Look at the Sales Journal. What is the 
total of the debits to the customers’ ac- 
counts?” (Ans.—$100.00). 

“Look at the Cash Book. What is the 
total of the credits to the customers’ ac- 
counts?” (Ans.—Total of the Accounts 
Receivable column). 

“Add this column and write the total on 
a line with the other totals in the Cash 
Book. 

“What is your answer?” (Ans.—$86.00). 

“Tf the customers have been debited with 
$100.00 and credited with $86.00 how much 
do they still owe?” (Ans.—$14.00). 

“If you want’. your General Ledger to 
balance you need another account in it. 
This account is to take the place of all the 
customers’ accounts which are in the other 
ledger. What would be a good name for 
this account?” (Ans.—Accounts Receiv- 
able). 

“On your problem sheet you have a 
blank ‘T’ account provided for this new 
account. Write its name above it. 

“How much will you debit this account?” 
(Ans.—$100.00). 

“How much will you credit this ac- 
count?” (Ans.—$86.00). 

“Make these postings. 

“From what book did you get your 
debit?” (Ans.—Sales Journal). 

“From what book did you get your 
credit?” (Ans.—Cash Book). 

“What column?” (Ans.—Accounts Re- 
ceivable). 

“Take a Trial Balance of your General 
Ledger on the form provided. (Have class 
work together). 

“How many accounts do you have in 
your new Trial Balance?” (Ans.—Four). 

“If the business had one hundred custom- 
ers how many accounts would you have in 
your new trial balance?” (Ans.—Four). 

“According to your Trial Balance, how 


much do customers owe the business?” 
( Ans.—$14.00). 

“How would you prove this?” (Ans.-- 
Ask your assistant to make a list of all the 
customers with the amounts owed by 
each). 

“Where would he obtain the information 
for this schedule?” (Ans.—From his Ac- 
counts Receivable Ledger). 

“This list would be known as an ‘Ac- 
counts Receivable Schedule.’ 

“What should be its total?” 
$14.00). 

“Make such a schedule on the form pro- 
vided.” 

Then follows a summary and genecrali- 
zation: 

“What new account have you learned 
today?” (Ans.—Accounts Receivable). 

“This account is called a control account. 
There are other control accounts besides 
Accounts Receivable. We will talk about 
them later. 

“Why should this account be called a 
control account?” (Ans.—Because it con- 
trols or sums up all the accounts in another 
ledger ). 

“When you have a control account in the 
General Ledger is it necessary to concern 
yourself with the other ledger when you 
take a Trial Balance?” (Ans.—No). 

“The accounts in this other ledger are 
not needed to make your books balance. 
Therefore a name given to this other ledg- 
er is subsidiary ledger. (Explain the 
meaning of subsidiary). 

“Every control account in the General 
Ledger controls some subsidiary ledger. 
What subsidiary ledger is controlled by the 
Accounts Receivable account?” (Ans.— 
Accounts Receivable Ledger, Customers” 
Ledger, or Sales Ledger). 

“When does it become necessary to have 
a control account in the ledger?” (Ans. 
When some of the accounts are kept in a 
subsidiary ledger). 

“If your assistant who keeps the sub- 
sidiary ledger does not do his work accu- 
rately, how will you discover this fact?” 
(Ans.—The total of his schedule will not 
agree with the balance of your control ac- 
count). 

“Who wants to try to define the term 
control account?” (Help those who vol- 
unteer to formulate a definition similar to 
the following: “A control account is an 
account in the General Ledger the balance 
of which should equal the total of all the 
balances of the accounts in the subsidiary 
ledger which it controls.’’) 

“Write that definition in 
books.” 

It takes about five minutes to give the 
following assignment : 

As an assignment for the next period I 
would tell the class to paste this Class- 
work Sheet in their notebooks and to solve 
a similar problem which I would have 
mimeographed and ready to distribute at 
this time. This Assignment Sheet would 
contain a series of twenty or twenty-five 
transactions involving sales on account and 
receipts of cash from customers. It would 
also contain a blank Sales Journal and 
Cash Receipts Book, with two columns of 
“T” accounts, one representing a subsidiary 
ledger and one a General Ledger with an 
Accounts Receivable control account. The 
pupils would be asked to journalize, post, 
take a Trial Balance, and make a Schedule 
of Accounts Receivable. 

(Continued on page 44) 
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ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY FOR 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS, by Char- 
les C. Colby and Alice Foster: Boston, 
Ginn and Company, 1931. 618 pp. 
$1.92. 

There are at least two rather different 
ways of organizing the subject matter of 
economic geography. The older method is 
to ‘ake up the economic geography of the 
United States and then follow with that of 
the other countries of the world. The 
other method is to take up the subject in 
terms of the production process. That is, 
examples are given of the manner in which 
gecgraphy is a factor in satisfying our 
human wants. Books organized on_ this 
basis generally begin with raw products, 
and then go from manufacturing, transpor- 
tation, marketing, and possibly financing to 
the consumption of the economic goods by 
the ultimate buyer. The book by Colby and 
Foster makes a rather nice compromise be- 
tween these two methods. The United 
States is given the center of thought and 
other regions are given attention as they 
require it because of their business contacts 
with this country. 

It is quite evident in checking through 
this book that the text was developed for 
secondary schools, and is much more than 
a mere summary of a college text, as 
seems the case with certain other geogra- 
phy texts now published. The vocabulary 
is entirely within the capacity of the aver- 
age high school student and where there is 
any possible doubt great care is taken to 
assure the student of the meaning of new 
terms used. The authors make no attempt 
to be encyclopedic, that is to cover the en- 
tire possible field of geography. In fact 
they take pains to avoid this as being harm- 
ful in teaching efficiency. In this they have 
the support of leading students in educa- 
tion in the social sciences. 


(Continued on next page) 


ELEMENTS OF BUSINESS LAW, 
by Frank Hall Childs: Walton School 
of Commerce, Chicago. 571 pp. $2.25. 
The aim of this work is to give, within 

the compass of a single volume, an expo- 
sition of legal principles which every 
student of commercial subjects should 
master. In his preface the author states 
that his purpose is to point out the rights 
and duties of parties in common business 
transactions so that the student will be 
able to discuss legal matters more intelli- 
gently when occasion demands consultation 
with a lawyer. 

As its title indicates the book is limited 
to a treatment of the fundamental principles 
of law which govern business. The typo- 
graphical plan followed in the presentation 
of subject matter is attractive and in har- 
mony with the method widely used in 
printing modern law texts. Each important 
principle is set in bold-face type, succeeded 
by a discussion of the principle in ordinary 
type. Then follow illustrations and forms 
in smaller type, further explaining and 
elaborating the particular topic. 

(Continued on next page) 
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THE OFFICE AND TOMORROW’S 
BUSINESS, by L. C. Walker: The 
Century Company, New York. 187 pp. 
This is a valuable reference work for the 

business executive and should find a place 
among the reference works in the library 
oi every institution maintaining a business 
training department. It is thought-provok- 
ing in that it calls attention to the problem 
of the office and its possible leaks in the way 
of inefficiency in lay-out, organization, and 
planning. 

Attention is given to some very vital 
administrative problems, with helpful sug- 
gestions as to their solution. It is valuable 
because it draws direct attention to those 
problems and provokes a desire on the part 
of the executive for their solution. The 
chapters on The Budget, The Trouble 
Audit, and The Program for Slack Times, 
seem to be particularly valuable for the 
executive at this time. 

It should prove to be very helpful both 
to the executive and the student of business 
as a reference work. 

ip ARMSTRONG 

CASES IN SALESMANSHIP, by Jay 
Wilson Miller: Cincinnati, The South- 
Western Publishing Co. 185 pp. 

The author of this text is well known 
in private business school circles. He is 
instructor of Salesmanship at Goldey Col- 
lege, Wilmington, Del. 

The book, as its title indicates, presents 
a number of actual cases taken from the 
repertoire of salesmen in a variety of 
fields. It gives the student actual con- 
versations carried on between prospect and 
salesman, giving sub-title explanations to 
show the technique of salesmanship used in 
each conversation. 

As a manual designed to show what the 
salesman says and how he says it this book 
can be called a rather complete edition, 
for the author has been very careful to 
report all the “sales talk” used in making 
each sale. But when one notices the num- 
ber of analytical questions given at the 


Other Books Received 


Office and Secretarial Training, by 
Rufus and Blanche G. Stickney: New 
York, Prentice-Hall, Inc. 334 pp. 


$1.60. 

The Ethical Problems of Modern Ad- 
vertising, William A. Vawter Founda- 
tion Lectures, 1930; Northwestern 
University School of Commerce: New 

York, The Ronald Press Company. 
131 pp. 

Business English, by J. Walter Ross 
(Third Edition): Cincinnati, South- 
Western Publishing Company. 

Business Law, by Dwight A. Pomeroy: 
Cincinnati, South-Western Publishing 


Co. 

Workbook in Commercial Law, by Ber- 
nard Forcey: Baltimore, The H. M. 
Rowe Company. 

Applied Accounting Principles, by Em- 
mett Reid Sanford: Thomas _ Y. 
Crowell Company, New York. 528 pp. 


$4.50 
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end of each sales talk and their significance 
in making the student determine his own 
answers, this book as a whole appears to 
serve its most useful purpose as a supple- 
mentary text in the principles of sales- 
manship rather than as a guide book or 
manual. In chapters which illustrate prin- 
ciples of approach, sales talk, meeting ob- 
jections, and closing the sale, the author 
appear to have stimulated thinking rather 
than action on the part of the student. 


PROBLEMS IN RETAIL DISTRI- 
BUTION, by McNair and Gragg: 
The McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
New York. $5.00. 

Teachers of business subjects in the col- 
leges and universities of this country owe 
much to the Graduate School of Business 
of Harvard University for their contribu- 
tion of case or problem books in several 
different fields. The debt of marketing 
teachers to Harvard is increased by the 
publication of the above specified volume 
which is the first of two books containing 
problems in the general field of retail mer- 
chandising. The two books are successors 
to or supplementary to the earlier collec- 
tion published by Professors David and 
MeNair in 1926 which in turn was designed 
to take the place of the earlier collection 
a oe published by Professor David in 

922. 


The present volume is devoted largely 
to cases which bear on types of retail in- 
stitutions and the external problems of op- 
erating a retail institution. The companion 
volume, which will be issued shortly by 
the same publishers under the title of “Re- 
tail Store Management,” will deal mostly 
with problems illustrating policies and 
methods of internal management. 

The first volume, therefore, considers 
such topics as types of retail institutions, 
store location and layout, sales policies, 
service policies, merchandising, pricing and 
the various problems connected with pur- 
chasing merchandise. A final section deals 
with “the dynamic aspects of retailing and 
presents some of the current problems 
growing out of the structural evolution of 
retail enterprise.” 

Teachers and students familiar with the 
earlier “Harvard case books” will note a 
still further development of the marked 

(Continued on next page) 


A SELECT BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
MODERN ECONOMIC THEORY, 
by Harold E. Batson: E. P. Dutton 
and Co., Inc., New York, 1930. $3.00. 
As the title suggests this book is a 

bibliography of economic theory for the 

period from 1870 to 1929. The author is 
an Englishman, an assistant in the Depart- 
ment of Economics of the London School 
of Economics. The fact that the material 
given is limited to theory makes it rather 
unuseful to the high school teacher of eco- 
nomics. To the college teacher of political 
economy and to the research student in the 
field the material should be of the highest 
interest. It suggests many types of mate- 
rial which one would not ordinarily come 


(Continued on next page) 
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BOOKKEEPING— 
a difficult study? 


ANY high school students regard 

bookkeeping as a difficult study and 
proceed to make such hard work of the 
course. 


Why? 


Isn’t it because of the dread inspired 
by the mechanical presentation which is 
common with most textbooks? With 
knowledge of this fact, Rosenkampft and 
Wallace have prepared the text— 


BOOKKEEPING PRINCIPLES & PRACTICE 


In two volumes: 
INTRODUCTORY COURSE 
ADVANCED CouRSE 

These books emphasize principles and 
explain the reasons back of the mechanics. 
NOT A SINGLE FORM IS INTRO- 


DUCED until the purpose and need for 
that form has been made very clear. 


Texts—$1.60 per volume. 


Teacher’s Manual—Free to teachers 
when text is adopted for class use. 


Prentice-Hall, inc. 
20 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. 


THE GREGG 
SUMMER NORMAL 


Provides extraordinary courses in methods 
of teaching shorthand, typewriting, secre- 
tarial practice, accounting, business law, 
and all related subjects. 


It is the most unique, definite and re- 
sultful course of its kind—just what the 
commercial teacher wants in order to in- 
crease efficiency, make work easier, and to 
attain to leadership in his profession. 


The 1931 Normal Session begins July 6 
and closes August 14. Write today for 
more details. 


| 
The Gregg College 
225 North Wabash Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


Where Business and 
Business Education Meet 


College of Commerce 


Bowling Green Business University 
Bowling Green, Ky. 


. On the Book Shelf 


(Continued from page 41) 


Economic Geography for Secon- 
dary Schools 


The first section of the book after an 
explanation of how our natural environ- 
ment affects economic life, deals with tropi- 
cal America. Since many of the economic 
materials we import come from this region, 
this is a logical procedure. In this tropical 
area there are many excellent examples of 
raw material production. This is followed 
by a very thorough treatment of the eco- 
nomic processes in this country. The usual 
topics seem to be quite well treated. 

We notice that recently writers of eco- 
nomic texts have finally become aware of 
the fact that the motion-picture is a factor 
in our economic life, and even more sig- 
nificant, the automobile. It seems to be a 
peculiar weakness on the part of text 
writers in economics and economic geogra- 
phy to fail to realize the vital part the 
automobile and the industries dependent 
upon it play in our economic life. In the 
book by Colby and Foster an entire chapter 
is devoted to its place “in a land of great 
distances and great resources.” 

New York is used as a case study for a 
great metropolitan area. The orient and 
western Europe are treated in terms of the 
economic importance of the places in these 
areas: Japan for silk, Paris for fashions, 
and Germany for chemical manufacture. 
The set up of the book shows that the au- 
thors are aware of studies that have been 
made to determine the relative importance 
of various place geography facts; and that 
they have tended to use the data. 

The book may be used either for a year 
or for a half year. It would, however, seem 
desirable to have a full year available in 
order to make complete use of the book. 
The exercises are satisfactory. There are 
more available than any teacher could pos- 
sibly use, and they give opportunity for 
written work and for class recitation. 

HERBERT A. TONNE 


Elements of Business Law 


This arrangement is evidently designed 
to aid the instructor as well as the student. 
When the time available for the study of 
commercial law is short the instructor can 
limit his assignment to the principles and 
their discussion. With a greater amount of 
time to devote to the subject he can expand 
his assignment to include the matter printed 
in the smaller type. 

Since the text is written for students who 
have no intention of becoming lawyers, the 
author has avoided the use of language 
that is technically precise, from a strictly 
legal point of view. An unconventional 
style of writing doubtless adds to the in- 
terest of the book. 

Elements of Business Law is an excellent 
text for students of commerce who require 
a condensed course in commercial law. 
Coming from an author who is a veteran 
lawyer and educator it is authoritative, and 
it will doubtless be welcomed by a great 
number of commercial law instructors. 


Problems in Retail 
Distribution 


change in style of cases which has charac- 
terized recent volumes in the series. Karli- 
er problems—those contained in volumes 
published around 1920—contained little but 
the bare facts of a certain situation. It 
was soon discovered, when these problems 
were tested in the classroom, that it was 
necessary to give students a great many 
of the facts which constitute what might 
be called the “setting of the problem.” T he 
cases in this volume contain many facts 
additional to, or explanatory of the prob- 
lems or questions raised for solution. There 
is little question that the problems are of 
increasing value because of this change in 
the technique of presentation. 

Experienced teachers of courses in re- 
tailing in institutions of collegiate grade 
will find this book to be of very real value 
when it is properly used. It should prove 
to be useful in supplementing the work of 
a course in retailing based on one of the 
standard texts in the field. It is not felt 
that undergraduate students can do very 
much with these problems should an at- 
tempt be made to use the book without ade- 
quate direction by a competent teacher who 
can introduce the students to the proper 
type of text and collateral material which 
will give the students the background of 
knowledge which is necessary for proper 
handling of problems of this type. Teach- 
ers in secondary institutions may find the 
book to be of value as a source of material 
for illustrating certain phases of commer- 


cial courses. 
H. H. Maynarp. 
* * 


A Select Bibliography of 
Economic Theory 


across. Of course, the problem of securing 
access to this material is another matter. 
Probably a good portion of the bibliog- 
raphy other than that of British or 
American economic theorists is not avail- 
able on this side of the Atlantic. 

It is unfortunate from our point of view 
that the author found it necessary to elimi- 
nate consideration of the work of some of 
the outstanding American economists in 
order to cut down the size of the book. In 
the author bibliography we do not find 
mention of Mitchell, Seligman, or Seager— 
to mention just three brilliant contributors 
to economic theory in the modern period. 
The work is a real contribution in spite of 
this. It would be well for an American 
economist to set up a similar bibliography. 
Why has no complete bibliography of busi- 
ness education been undertaken? Such a 
reference book would be invaluable to 
workers in the field. 

H. A. TONNE 
BANKING THEORY AND PRAC- 

TICE, By Luther Harr and W. Carl- 

ton Harris: New York, McGraw-Hill 

Book Co., Inc., 562 pp. $400. 

This volume is a valuable addition to the 
increasing number of books published on 
the technical side of the subject of bank- 
ing. The purpose of this volume is “to 
discuss thoroughly and in an interrelated 
manner, banking theory and_ practice.’ 

(Continued on page 44) 
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In the training for general office machine 
efficiency the machines should be associated 
with definite business activities. 


BUSINESS 


A monthly review of the 
mechanical devices used in 
business and business edu- 
cation. Reports gladly re- 
ceived from students, 
schools, instructors or busi- 
ness organizations 


Operating the Auto-Typist 


NE of the newest automatic typewriters is the Auto- 
6) Typist, a super-speed, air-driven appliance which may be 
used with any typewriter. Both automatic attachment and 
typewriter are supplied in a unit. These machines may be 
operated singly or in set-ups of two, three and four machines 
attended to by one operator. The average typewriter operator 
may use this machine at a high rate of speed. 

The manufacturers, the American Automatic Typewriter 
Company, Chicago, Ill, claim for their product a versatility 
ot accomplishment seldom found in an automatic typewriter 
arrangement. Letters written by this machine at speeds of 90 
to 125 words per minute appear as a personally typewritten 
specimen. The form letter is its specialty. 

Distinctive features of this machine in addition to the “per- 
sonal” appearance of the letter it writes are its “skip para- 
graph” and “stop” characteristics. It is so adjusted that the 
operator needs but press an electric button to change the 
phrasing and partial content of the form letter whenever de- 
sired. 

The first step in producing an Auto-Typist letter is the per- 
forating of a record, like the record used in the player piano. 
This is made on a Record Perforator which has a standard 
typewriter keyboard and is operated very readily by an or- 
dinary typist. The keys operate small steel punches which, 
when depressed, perforate small holes in the record paper. 
Each of these holes operates a typewriter key or a movement 
necessary in writing the letter. The operation of the Record 
Perforator is as simple as the operation of an ordinary type- 
writer. 

Any number of stops for personal insertion may be made 
in the record. Complete lines or paragraphs may be removed 
or substituted. 

Only one-half a minute is required to change a record roll, 
since it is only necessary for the operator to remove one roll 
with one hand and simultaneously install another roll with. the 
other hand. 
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Since there is practically no wear on the record, it 
may be used time and time again. 

The record operates the Auto-Typist as a player 
piano roll operates the hammers that strike piano 
strings. It is placed over a tractor-bar and when in 

position the electric switch is turned on starting the motor which 
operates the pneumatic mechanism of the machine. The operator 
then inserts the letterhead in the typewriter and typewrites 
manually the date, name, and salutation. The “start writing” 
button is then depressed; this starts the record in motion and as 
it passes over the openings in the tracker-bar the words are 
rapidly written just as a skilled typist would write them. 

Every movement takes place at a high speed. This speed is 
maintained throughout the entire working day. 


In Junior Business Training Classes 


T is not presumed that a ninth grade student has learned 
I to operate a typewriter, even though in some schools of 
the junior high school type instruction in this machine is 
given in the eighth grade. But there are some activities 
connected with the use of the typewriter which can very well 
be given to those who are ready to enter the classes in junior 
business training. 

In making duplicate copies of letters two methods at least 
are in use; the gelatine reproducer and the stencil. In making 
copies by either method it is necessary to know how to run 
them off correctly. A ninth grade student might easily learn 
to make copies on the Mimeograph or any other duplicator. 
The original may be made in ink by students of the class 
for their own use. 

In many large offices the stencil is cut by the stenographer 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Teachers Agencies -=:- 


MIDWEST TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


Kansas City, South Bend, 
Mo. Ind. 


right position. 
WRITE US 


Placing the right teacher in the 


Teachers 


Get a choice position through 
us—any part of the country. 
Openings in business schools, 
high schools, colleges—now 
or-for September. Half of 
the state universities have 
selected our candidates. 
Highest type of service. Em- 
ployers, report your vacan- 
cies. Write us now. 


PECIALISTS’ 
EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
SHUBERT-RIALTO BLDG. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


CLARK-BREWER 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


New York City 


Flatiron Building 


We have an extensive and select 
patronage from the best schools 
—public, private and Normal 


—Colleges and Universities. 
One REGISTRATION FOR DISTINGUISHED 
ALL FIVE OFFICES 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


MINNEAPOLIS KANSAS CITY 


PERSONNEL SERVICE 


SPOKANE 


BIG DEMAND FOR HIGH- 
CLASS COMMERCIAL 
INSTRUCTORS! 


High schools, colleges and normal 
schools are calling on us for first- 
class commercial teachers. The de- 
mand for college graduates is par- 
ticularly good. We have some fine 
openings on file now. Write for a 
registration blank. Our service is 
backed by an experience of thirty 
years in this work. 


CONTINENTAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Bowling Green, Kentucky 


Positions—Teachers 


Need a man areund 26, col- 
lege graduate, C. P. A. certifi- 
cate, for a nice position—fine 
location, etc. 

Other vacancies for the right 
teachers. 


Write for our free literature. 


COLE-COWAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


MARION, IND. 


Teachers 
Professional 
Placement 
Service 
ALL THROUGH 
THE YEAR 
Consult 


The Ohio Teachers Bureau 
A. I. U. Citadel—Columbus, Ohio 


COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS NEEDED 


For Public Schools and Colleges 
Throughout the Entire West 


Unexcelled Service 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN TEACHERS AGENCY 
Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Manager 
410 U. S. Natl. Bank Bldg. 
DENVER, COLO. 
LARGEST IN THE WEST 


Teachers Agencies! 


Advertise your ser- 
vice here. Tell 
teachers what you 
have to offer in the 
Journal of Busi- 
ness Education— 
the magazine that 


progressive teach- 
ers read. 


For Further Information 
Write to 


The 
Journal of Business 
Education 
1170 Broadway New York 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THe TourNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION when writing to advertisers 


Business Machines 
(Continued from page 43) 


and then turned over to the office boy or 
to some one in the lower level of office em- 
ployment who is delegated to make the 
copies. The use of these machines in the 
punior business training class is justified 
by the use of office employees of this age 
who are daily engaged in this work in ac- 
tual business. 

There are some other machines that 
might be added to the equipment «if the 
junior business training room, but those 
just mentioned are justified by their gen- 
eral use and by the amount of instruction 
that can be given with them. 

If we keep in mind that in giving gen- 
eral office machine training we do not ex- 
pect to produce speed operators in a junior 
level, then the equipment mentioned for 
this purpose is sufficient. A fairly large 
high school could well afford to equip its 
ninth grade commercial classes in this way; 
while a small high school could use this 
equipment in more than one grade of com- 
mercial work. 


A Lesson On 


Control Accounts 
(Continued from page 40) 


Since this lesson is designed to be the 
first lesson on control accounts certain 
transactions that would unnecessarily com- 
plicate matters have been purposely omit- 
ted. No mention has been made of the ei- 
fect that this new control account will have 
on the General Journal. Transactions in- 
volving Notes Receivable and refunds of 
cash to customers have likewise been 
avoided. I believe that these would be 
proper subjects for discussion in the next 
lesson. In the first lesson, however, only 
such transactions that are absolutely neces- 
sary to illustrate and define a control ac- 
count and its purpose should be introduced. 


Banking Theory and Practice 
(Continued from page 42) 


The authors have undertaken to “picture 
the entire field with sufficient detail to 
make it valuable, not only for textbook 
purposes, but as a practical handbook for 
bankers, economists, and business men.” 

The broad scope of the undertaking as 
stated by the authors limits rather definite- 
ly the space which may be allotted to each 
section. The book deals primarily with 
the practical or semi-practical side of 
banking with limited attention to the the- 
oretical phases of the subject. The vari- 
ous operations of the bank are described 
briefly with special reference to work per- 
formed by each of the several departments. 
Six chapters are devoted to a discussion 
of the Federal Reserve System. The book 
includes useful information on certain as- 
pects of banking such as “banking tenden- 
cies, title insurance departments, chain and 
group banking and the safe deposit depart- 
ment” which have been either omitted or 
neglected by most other writers. 

The book does not fulfill the hopes of 
the authors in meeting the needs of “bank- 
ers, economists and business men” and for 
“text-book purposes.” The material is not 
adequate for a general, standard college 
course in banking without a great deal of 
collateral reading. The book should, how- 
ever, prove of interest and be quite help- 

(Continued on page 46) 
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CABINETS 


Solving Gymnasium Storage 
Problems. A 16-page_ bro- 
chure giving a score or 
more of illustrations and 
diagrams showing locker ar- 
rangements in a number of 
schools. Plans describe ar- 
rangements for furnishing 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


School Equipment Literature 


Each month there will be briefly reviewed on this 
page a number of new brochures, pamphlets and 
catalogues issued by manufacturers of business and 
school equipment. Address concerns direct for this 
literature, or simply check the list below, write your 
name on the lower margin and mail this sheet to 
The Journal of Business Education’s Reader Re- 
search Service, 1170 Broadway, New York City, 
and we will have these booklets sent to you. Where 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Place of the Trade 
Paper In The Advertising 
Plan. A_ small book ex- 
plaining the growth of trade 
paper advertising and _ its 
present place in the cam- 
paigns of the national ad- 
vertiser and manufacturer. 


the gymnasium storage 
room. Durabilt Steel Locker 
Co., Aurora, 


DESKS 

You Are Judged by Your Office. Brochure describing the 
advantages and use of steel desks, chairs, tables and other 
metal furniture and equipment. Pictures and _ illustrative 
designs. Steel Equipment Corporation, 25 West 45th Street, 
New York City. 


TYPEWRITERS 


Underwood Championships. Official records of twenty-five 
typewriting contests with detailed description of the 
twenty-fifth. Gives number of strokes made by each con- 
testant, words written and speed per minute. Photographs 
oi winners are shown in this deep blue and silver colored 
poster. Underwood Typewriter Company, 342 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 


The Modern Typewriter for the Busy Office. A descrip- 
tion of the Electromatic typewriter, its purpose and place 
in the office and details of its operation comprises the text 
of this leaflet. Electromatic Typewriters, Inc., Rochester, 
N. Y. 


No More Carbon Paper. A multiple carbon ribbon attach- 
ment for typewriters, bookkeeping-billers, and portables is 
described and its advantages explained in this leaflet. 
Recordograph, Inc., 612 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


DUPLICATORS 


Faster and Finer. Beautifully designed booklet illustrating 
the Model 96 Mimeograph and its uses. Sixteen pages of 
fine photographs show the principle working parts of this 
machine and how they operate. A. B. Dick Company, 
Chicago, IIl 


Cutting Costs With Copies. The many uses of the Ditto 
duplicating process in the average large business organiza- 
tion are explained in this booklet. The text explains how 
the Ditto makes copies, how the originals can be made and 
how the copies can be a means of speeding up work in the 
various departments of a business concern. Ditto, Inc., 
Harrison St. at Oakley Blvd., Chicago, II. 


The Printing Multigraph. A new model and how it serves 
the purpose of printing in the large business organization 
is explained in this booklet. The machine and its auxiliary 
equipment is described by text and illustrations. Ameri- 
can Multigraph Sales Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


DICTATING MACHINES 


Dictaphone Business Practice Highlights. This very com- 
plete loose leaf folder contains the outline of the “Dicta- 
phone Business Practice Course”, a schedule of instruction 
and materials necessary, teachers’ hints, a transcription 
test, data used in connection with awarding Dictaphone 
Certificate of Proficiency. Bound in imitation leather. 
Education Department, Dictaphone Sales Corp., Graybar 
Bldg., New York City. 


ADVERTISING 


Our Advertising Service. Intimate sketches and photo- 
graphs of the Dean W. Geer Company’s service are pre- 
sented in an elaborate booklet. Dean W. Geer Company, 
Main at Merritt St., Oshkosh, Wisc. _ : 

Speeding Up Your Sales. Pamphlet illustrating several 
models of the Postograf rotary duplicator and its place 
in the business office. A catalogue accompanies this 
pamphlet. Postograf Incorporated, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


tance in stamps. 


payment is mentioned, please enclose your remit- 


Published by International 
Magazine Co., Inc., New 
York City. 


Directory of Film Sources. 

A complete reference book 
listing the sources of commercial and educational films. 
Names of subjects filmed, purpose of the film, whether it 
is for sale, rent or may be borrowed are all found in this 
48-page book. Supplied free by the Victor Animatograph 
Corporation, Davenport, Iowa. 


Algonquin Leatherette Covers. Actual samples of the 
leatherette covers for loose leaf notebooks and other papers 
are attached to this brochure which describes the quality 
and uses of Hano products. Hano Paper Corporation, 80 
Thirty-Ninth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The Answer of New Orleans and Louisiana to President 
Hoover. An economic geography outline of this city giv- 
ing its industrial and mercantile accomplishments which 
indicate that it will fulfill the prediction of President 
Hoover, who said in 1927: ‘New Orleans is a city of des- 
tiny. Powerful economic factors at work throughout the 
Mississippi Valley will surely double the population of 
New Orleans in 25 years, even if the people of your city 
do nothing.” Compiled by the Association of Commerce 
National Advertising Committee, January 1, 1931.  Ad- 
dress William Pfaff, Chairman, New Orleans Association 
of Commerce. 


Modern Mailing Methods. A pamphlet describing vari- 
ous machines and mechanical mailing devices and how 
they operate. Standard Mailing Machines Company, 
Everett, Mass. 


Catalogue of Business Books. This booklet outlines al! 
the publications in the vocational and business field pub- 
lished by the McGraw-Hill Book Company. McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 370 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 


The Business Letter Goes Modern. A folder including type- 

writing material done by the Varityper in many forms and 

type styles. Varityper, Inc., 2 Lafayette St., New York 
ity. 


Rem Rand Notes. Its cover and format shows it to be a 
chatty magazine “for young women who aspire to greater 
business responsibilities.” It is more specifically a fiction 
type of magazine for the secretary in business. It has 
its technical values too since it contains educational ma- 
terial for stenographers and typists, a fashion page for 
women, a review of new books of a general nature, and a 
description of Remington Rand products. This magazine 
is distributed without charge to all office workers and busi- 
ness students who request it. Advertising Department, 
Remington Rand Business Service, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Accountancy—The Profession That Pays. New catalogue 
of La Salle Extension University devoted entirely to ac- 
counting and training for administrative, cost, public and 
governmental accounting, and for C. P. A. examinations. 
Contains sketches of the La Salle Extension University’s 
Advisory Board and its faculty. Sixty-three pages of ma- 
terial are to be found in this booklet. La Salle Extension 
University, Chicago, II. 


FILING SYSTEMS 


Modern Business Control. The various systems of record 
keeping by means of cards and steel cabinet racks, with a 
description of the use and purpose of each system, as 
manufactured by the Globe-Wernicke house, is contained 
in this 40 page booklet. This is a substantial piece of busi- 
ness literature, clearly illustrated and well bound. Globe- 
a Company, Visible Record Division, Cincinnati, 
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New JERSEY 
JOURNAL 
OF 
EDUCATION 


(A Journal of 
Educational Service) 


EW JERSEY JOURNAL OF 

EDUCATION (former- 
ly School News of New Jersey) is 
now in its twentieth year and has 
subscribers from coast to coast. Pri- 
marily a magazine for teachers, 
owned and published by teachers, it 
has won national recognition for the 
high character of its literary articles. 
It makes a feature of reviewing the 
latest books by the leading publishers, 
and this department has deservedly 
attained a high standard of excel- 
lence. In its editorial policy, the 
Journal stands behind every conserv- 
atively progressive program of edu- 
cation and is ready at all times to 
champion the rights of the teacher. 


OPINIONS FROM SOURCES 
THAT COUNT 


“The Journal of Education is a worth- 
while paper. If I can be of any service to 
you or the | Journal at any time, kindly 
cail on me.’’—Dr. J. Savitz, Principal 
Tr State Normal School, Glassboro, 


“I am enclosing my check for my sub- 
scription. I already subscribe to more 
literature than I can find time to read, 
but your Journal is so ‘newsy’ it appeals.’ 

—J. T. Greenan, Director of Debating and 
Instructor 4 Social Sciences, East Orange, 


“Permit me to congratulate you upon 
the interesting contents of your Journal 
for December. I consider it very helpful. 
eg wishes for the continued success of 

Journal of Education.”—Dr. W. 
5 Willis, Priacipal Emeritus, State 
ormal School, Newark, N. J. 


“TI enjoy the Journal so much for it 
gives much forward-looking material and 
much that I do not find in other Jour- 
nals.” (Miss Lillian A. Scott.) 


“T congratulate you on your cuergy and 
ability to keep goin Your Journal is 
worth while. aniel C. Knowlton, 
Dept. of Education. New York University. 


“I am always happy to see the New 
tr ed Journal of Education arrive, as it 
rings not only articles of value, but also 
news of the school people with whom 
worked while I was in New Jersey.”— 
Samuel Engle Burr, Superintendent of 
Schools, Glendale, 


33 Lehigh Avenue 
Newark, N. J. 


Where Does Psychology 
Enter Business ? 


(Continued from page 22) 


ployee is too willing to imitate him? He 
can make at least one good attempt to re- 
form him by explaining the situation very 
frankly and telling the “yes” man to agree 
less and make more suggestions. The 
slavish employee was conditioned in that 
way by some other executive who may 
have fired him for disagreeing | with the 
boss. An executive cannot “jump” on 
employees for an honest questioning of 
his decision and then expect him to be 
filled with helpful suggestions the next 
day. The fear of losing their jobs will 
give them introjective characteristics. The 
employees are not always to be blamed for 
“putty” minds. Certain executives have 
30 strong an inferiority complex that they 
cannot endure the presence of subordinates 
who are their equals.” 

Another part of this book is given to 
appraisal of the behavior of the individual 
and the application of psychological meth- 
ods in extending credit, hiring employees, 
promoting employees, and in choosing a 
vocation. A great mass of valuable de- 
tail is here given by Mr. Hepner. 

Part three of this book treats on in- 
fluencing the behavior of the individual. 
There is an entire chapter on personal ef- 
ficiency—“how the business man can regu- 
late his own behavior to obtain advance- 
ment.” The relationship between em- 
ployer and employee is discussed and vari- 
ous lines of executives policies explained. 
The chapter on “Psychology Applied to 
Salesmanship” is invaluable to the active 
or prospective salesman. This chapter is 
a distinct contribution to the subject of 
salesmanship. It is well illustrated. 

Other interesting parts of the Mr. Hep- 
ner’s book, and there are many of them, 
explain psychological research methods in 
leveling seasonal changes in markets and 
in predicting just what these changes will 
be. An exceptionally good treatment of 
the whole field of advertising is given in 
detail. Surveys substantiate the conclu- 
sions of the author and the whole treat- 
ment of this subject is such as to com- 
mend this book to all business men and 
students of commerce and finance. 

The book does not leave the reader with 
the feeling of having been lectured to. It 
conclusively proves each statement and 
makes good use of logic and clear language 
in its style. It carries the reader along 
with it and provides him with material for 
reference and future measurement. It is 
unquestionably an outstanding book on 
Business Psychology and should be used 
by all students whether in college or in 
the business office. 


Banking Theory and Practice 
(Continued from page 44) 


ful as a text in schools where only a lim- 
ited amount of time is given to banking and 
where the aim is to present a general sur- 
vey of the field without going extensively 
into any one branch of the subject. The 
book would have a much broader appeal if 
more attention had been given to the the- 
ory of banking and credit. 
JOHN M. CHAPMAN 


A New Book 
that brings its 
welcome with it! 


APPLIED 
ACCOUNTING 
PRINCIPLES 


By 


EMMETT R. SANFORD 
Montana State University 


Special Chapters on 
The Trial Balance 
Balance Sheet 
Profit and Loss 
Negotiable Instruments 
Work Sheet 
Partnerships 
Corporations 
Capital Stock 
Reserves, etc. 

Many Charts 


$4.50 


THOS. Y. CROWELL CO. 
393 Fourth Avenue New York 


February, 1931 
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CLARK’S FAMOUS CRUISES 


NORTH CAPE 
EURO 


er JULY 4 - 53 Days 

$. $. Laurentic - $650 to $1350 

Madeira, Morocco, Spain, Algiers, Italy, 
Riviera, Sweden, Norway, Edinburgh, Hol- 
land, Belgium, Paris, London; select clien- 
tele; the most and best for your money. 


Hotels, Drives, Fees, etc., included 
Frank C. Clark, Times Bidg., New York 


R 
ALL EXPENSES $3 OPE 


FIVE COUNTRIES 
Become acquainted with our amazin 
travel values. We specialize in economical 
Eurepean Tours for the intellectual elite. 
Cunard Supremacy! 14,000 satisfied guests. 


STUDENTS TRAVEL CLUB 
551 Fifth Ave., N.Y. Write for Booklet 22 


THE JOURNAL OF 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 


is the only independent magazine devoted 
entirely to business Education. No busi- 
ness educator can afford to miss a single 
issue. Send in your subscription to-day if 
you have not already done so. 


$2 for twelve big issues 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL or Bustness EpucaTion when writing to advertisers. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


Readers will find listed here the sources of supply for all articles available and useful in teaching business subjects 
as they have been gathered from the advertisements in THE JouRNAL oF Business EpucaTION. 


Adding Machine Rolls and Paper 
Hano Paper — Bush Terminal 23, 
Brooklyn, N. 


Adding Machines 
Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1718 N. Paulina St., 
Chicago, IIl. 


Adding Typewriters 
pee Rand Business Service, Inc., Buffalo, 
N.Y. 


Billing Machines 
peningaee Rand Business Service, Inc., Buffalo, 
N. 


Royal : Company, Inc., 316 Broadway, 
New 


ork, N. 
Underwood Typewrite 342 Madison 
Ave., New 


Baskets, Wire 


Worcester Wire Novelty Co., Emerson Tower 
Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 


Blank Books 
Hano Paper Corporation, Bush Terminal 23, 
Brooklyn, N. Y 


Bookkeeping Machines 
Remington Rand Business Service, Inc., Buffalo, 


N.Y. 
Underwood Typewriter Company, 342 Madison 
ve., New York, N. Y. 


Bookkeeping Papers and Forms 
Hano Paper Corporation, Bush Terminal 23, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Books 
American Book <seowe, 88 Lexington Ave., 
New York, 
American Nally ‘of Business Administration, 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Commercial Text Book Co., South Pasadena, 


Calif. 
mo Y., 393 Fourth Ave., New 
ork N 
Dicta ‘aphone Sales Graybar Bldg., 
ew York, 


Ellis Publishing Battle Mich. 

Ginn & Company, Boston, 

ew York, N. 

LaSalle Extension a Michigan Ave. at 
41st St., Chicago, IIl. 

Mace & Carnahan, 221 E. 20th St., Chicago, Ill. 
cmillan Company, 60 Fifth Ave., New York, 


em Hill Book Com any, Inc., 370 Seventh 
Ave., New York, N. 
Oxford Book Company, 111 Fifth Ave., New 
York. N. Y. 
a, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York, 
Ronald Press Company, 15 E. 26th St., New 
ork, N. 
Rowe Company, The H. M., 624 North Gilmore 
t., Baltimore, Md. 
W. Hazelton Smith, 510 Walker Bldg., Buffalo, 
South-Western Publishing Company, Cincinnati, 
io. 
Walton School of Commerce, 336 South Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, I 


Calculating Machines 
Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1718 N. Paulina St., 


icago, 
‘Rand Business Service, Inc., Buffalo, 


Carbon Papers 
(See Ribbons and Carbons) 


Chairs—Typewriting 
Angin Seating Co., 14 E. Jackson Blvd., 


Til. 
Searles — Welding Works, 1850 Fulton 
St., Chicago, IIl. 


Copyholders 
Error-No, Inc., 20 Sixth St., Little Falls, N. Y. 


Desk Files and Racks 
oe File a Rack Co., 86 Park Pl., New 


ork, N. 


Dictating Machines 
Dictaphone Sales Corporation, Graybar Bldg., 
New York, N. Y. 


Diplomas and Certificates 
Martin Diploma Co., 120 Boylston St., Boston, 


Mass. 


Duplicating Machines 
Dick Company, A. B., Chicago, Ill. 
Ditto Incorporated, 2294 W. 
Chicago, Il 
Heyer Duplicator Company, Inc., 904 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago, 
Post-O-Graf, Inc., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
The, 1007 W. 5th St., Dayton, O. 
Standard Mailing Machines Co., Everett Boule- 
vard, Everett, Mass. 
Underwood Typewriter Company, 342 Madison 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Duplicating Machine Papers 
Hano Paper oo Bush Terminal 23, 
Brooklyn, N. Y 


Duplicating Machine Supplies 
Ditto Incorporated, 2294 W. Harrison St., 


Harrison St., 


Chicago, II 
Company, Inc., 904 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago, I 


Sinemet’ Mailing Machines Company, Everett 
Boulevard, Everett, Mass. 
— Typewriter 342 Madison 

Ave., New York 


File Folders and Guides 
Hano Paper a Bush Terminal 23, 


rooklyn, } 


Filing Equipment 


Renee Rand Business Service, Inc., Buffalo, 


Home Study Courses 
American Institute of Business Administration, 
1775 Broadway, New York, 
LaSalle Extension University, Michigan Ave. at 
41st St., Chicago, IIl 
Professional School of Accounting & Finance, 
812-814 Citizens Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Index Cards 
es 3 Co., G. J., 503 So. Jefferson St., 


Bush Terminal 23, 


Chicago, 


Hano Paper Corporation, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Inks, Adhesives, etc. 
Chas. M. Higgins & Co., 271 Ninth St., Brook- 


yn, N. Y. 
Sanford Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Loose Leaf Books & Binders 
Ales Ce., G. J., 508 So. Jefferson St., Chicago, 


Magazines 
Grogs 20 W. 47th St., 
ew York, N. 
New Jersey eras of Education, 33 Lehigh 
ve., Newark, N. 
Publishing Company, Cincinnati, 
io. 


Note Books 
Rockwell-Barnes Company, 1513 W. 38th St., 
Chicago, IIl. 


Pads (Plain and Ruled) 
Hano Paper Corporation, Bush Terminal 23, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Pens and Pencils 
Company, 20 W. 47th St., 
ew York, 
The Miller Bros. Pen Company, 305 Broadway, 
New York, N. 


Practice Papers for School Uses 


Hano Paper Corporation, Bush Terminal 23, 


Brooklyn, N. Y 


Ribbons and Carbons 


Remington Rand Business Service, Inc., Buffalo, 
Royal Typewriter Company, 316 Broadway, New 
"Smith ‘Corona Typewriters, Inc., Syra- 


cuse, N. Y 
Underwood Typewriter C 342 Madison 
Ave., New York, N. 


Rythm Typewriting Records 
L. E. Hall, 102 Baldwin Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


Schools and Colleges 


American Institute of Business Administration, 
1775 Broadway, New York, N. 
Green Business University, 


Ky 
Grege “Publishing Company, 20 W. 47th St., New 


Walon” Sood’ of Commerce, 336 So. Michigan 
Boulevard, Chicago, IIl. 


Bowling 


Shorthand Machines 


The Michigan Ave. at 4lIst St., 
Chicago, 


Steno Note Books 


Hano Paper Bush Terminal 23, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Summer School Courses 


Gregg. The, 225 No. Wabash Ave., 


Chicago, Il. 


Tables—Typewriting 


Searles Electric Welding Works, 1850 Fulton St., 
Chicago, 
Tubular Secialty Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Teachers’ Agencies 


Clark-Brewer Teachers’ Agency, Flatiron Bldg., 
New York, 

en Teachers’ Agency, Bowling Green, 

Cole-Cowan Teachers’ Agency, Marion, Ind. 

Mid-West Teachers Bureau, Kansas 
Kansas. 

Rocky Mountain Teachers Agency, 410 U. S. 
National Bank Bldg., Denver, Colo. 

Specialists’ Educational Bureau, Shubert-Rialto 
Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


City, 


Travel Clubs 
Clark, Frank C., Times Bldg., New York City. 
— Travel Club, 551 Fifth Ave., New York, 


Typewriter Papers 
Bano Paper Corporation, Bush Terminal 23, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Typewriters 
Reioanee Rand Business Service, Inc., Buffalo, 


Royal Typewriter Company, 316 Broadway, N. Y. 
in & Corona Typewriters, Inc., Syra- 
cuse, N. 
Underwood Typewriter Co., 342 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 
2 Lafayette St., New 
ork, 


Type Cleaners 
Sanford Mfg. Co., Chicago, III. 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning Tue Journat or Bustness Epucation when writing to advertisers. 
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The Guardian of the Office Household 


was assigned only to men. But the 
all-wise private secretary, to whose 
position every modern girl who stud- 
ies stenography and typewriting as- 
pires, is today in many ways more 
valuable to herself and a business so- 
ciety as the guardian of the office 
household than as a kitchen appren- 
tice. 

Bruce Barton tells this story: 

“When I had been out of college 
a couple of years I was sent from 
Chicago to take charge of our New 
York Office. Things had gone pretty 
well for me out west, but here from 
the beginning they were all wrong. 
I was young, inexperienced, and dis- 
couraged. Then one day my boss 
came on from Chicago to look things 
over. 

““How are you getting along?’ he 
asked. 

“Terribly,” I said. He could see 
it. 

“*And do you want to know why ?’ 
he came back. ‘Well, Ill tell you. 
You've got a rotten secretary. She’s 
slow, inaccurate, and tactless. She 
lets the wrong people through to you 
and wastes your time. She keeps the 
right people out, and you've con- 
stantly apologizing. You lie awake 
nights worrying about what she’s 


done that she shouldn’t and what 


she hasn’t done that she should. Get 
rid of her and see if I’m not right.’ ” 

The inference is obvious. Mr. 
Barton has not only given the secre- 
tarial student a one minute lecture on 


(Continued from page 17) 


and social studies the discovery of 
the attitudes will become a necessary 
part of course examinations. Atti- 
tude tests also have a value in indi- 
cating the emotional education of 
pupils. Test results throw light on 
how the child’s emotions have become 
organized around certain ideas or so- 
cial stereotypes. We may expect the 
development of a variety of attitude 
tests concerning complexes of social 
attitudes on dominant concerns or is- 
sues,” says Daniel H. Kulp IT, asso- 
ciate professor of education, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, in 
his endorsement of Neumann’s “At- 
titude Indicator” as a test method. 
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“don'ts”; he has at the same time 
offered a few criteria by which the 
modern woman business can 
judge herself. 

But, is this age in which women 
have come to be regarded as efficient 
business people as well as home mak- 
ers so far advanced after all? Is the 
modern secretary fundamentally any 
different amid twentieth century sur- 
roundings than the Old Testament 
wife described in the Book of 
Proverbs? “She riseth also,” said 
the proverb, “while it is yet night 
... . She perceiveth that her mer- 
chandise is good: her candle goeth 
not out by night... . She considereth 
a field and buyeth it: with the fruit 
of her hands she planteth a vineyard 
.... She maketh fine linen and selleth 
it: and delivereth girdles unto the 
merchant.” 

Even in Biblical days women had 
executive work to perform. While 
men were fighting wars, women were 
managing the affairs in the market 
place. 

The efficient secretary’s job, with 
telephone conversations to handle, 
letters to be checked and signed, mer- 
chandise to be purchased and ap- 
praised, office routine to be directed, 
interviews, accounts, and many of 
the employers’ private affairs to be 
handled, should stand out as a most 
important work in any organization. 
It is not impossible that the entire 
complexion of an office can be 


Education Briefs 


66 THICS in the Teaching Pro- 

fession” is the title of the 
latest Research Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Education Association. Intro- 
ducing the subject, the National Edu- 
cation Association’s investigator cites 
the development of professional 
standards of conduct within the 
teaching profession. 

“During the past thirty years,” he 
says, “numerous codes of ethics for 
teachers have been prepared by indi- 
viduals, by classes in teacher training 
institutions, and by local, state and 
national associations. The first of- 
ficial code for teachers was adopted 
in 1896 by the state teachers’ asso- 
ciation of Georgia. The California 
association followed suit in 1904 and 
the Alabama association in 1908. By 


matched to blend with the color that 
is put into it by the competent, well 
informed and well trained private 
secretary. 

If you would have the opinion of 
those who employ such stewards of 
the office household two cases are 
very much to the point. The presi- 
dent of one of New York’s largest 
department stores thinks his secre- 
taries are so important that he has 
compiled an office manual for their 
direction. “My conception of the 
status of the members of my secre- 
tarial staff is that we are all partners 
—and should first, last, and all the 
time cooperate in doing the work,” 
is one phrase from this manual. 

Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, wife 
of the Governor of New York, has 
one secretary in Albany and one in 
New York. She says, “I should say 
that the chief requirements were in- 
terest in their work, tact, quickness 
and dependability. Secretaries can 
save their chiefs innumerable difficul- 
ties, or they can create more than any 
one else. If they are able they double 
the capacity for work of the persons 
for whom they are employed. I have 
been blessed with some very excel- 
lent secretaries.” 

Looking at the work of an office 
force thrown into panoramic view on 
the screen of business we repeat that 
there is no motive more noble in the 
life of a young business woman than 
the desire to be anonymously called 
“my private secretary.” 


1920 the teachers’ associations of 
eight states had adopted official codes 
and by 1930, thirty-three states re- 
ported the adoption of such docu- 
ments.” 

The purpose of this study by the 
National Education Association is: 
1) to discover current administrative 
practices regarding instruction in 
professional ethics; 2) to suggest ad- 
ministrative arrangements which pro- 
fessional schools for teachers may 
use to acquaint their students with 
the accepted standards of profes- 
sional conduct; and 3) to prepare a 
selected and annotated list of stand- 
ards of professional conduct which 
may be used as a basis for discussion 
in teacher training classes and among 
teachers in service. 
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« Where - Can - I - Buy - It” 


Directory 


_ 


SEARLES TYPEWRITER STANDS 


Stand and 
Stool will 
nest in one 
carton, 
Shipping 
weight 27 
Ibs. 


Stands 
Stand Top— 


14x20” 5 ply, %” wocd. Beautiful walnut finish. 
Drop Leaf—14”x8”, two. When raised 
mahes Top 28” or 36” 1 

Height—26”. Steel alae ‘plack enamel. 

Stool Seat—114”x13” wood, shapely, walnut finish. 
Height—18”. Steel frame. Welded. black enamel. 
a for Shop or Counter. With or without 
ac 


Height—18”, 25”, 27” and 29”. 
Strong, Durable. Prices Attractive 


Manufacturers 


Searles Electric Welding Works 


1850 W. Fulton St. Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 


I. F. R. Adjustable 
Desk Rack 


STURDY USEFUL ITEM 


Holds Books, Folders, Etc. 
No. 1150. 7% x 11% Olive Green, 
$1.50. Mah. or Wal. $1.75 Prepaid. 


IMPROVED FILE & co. 
& Parl Park Place City, N. Y. 


for many years have served leading 
Business Schools and Universities 
throughout the country. 

Join the ranks of the continually in- 
creasing list of satisfied purchasers. 


Samples cheerfully sent upon request. 


MARTIN DIPLOMA CO. 


120 Boylston St. Boston, Mass. 


If you have something to 
sell to the Business 
Schools, there is no more 
effective means than 
through the advertising 


pages of 


THE JOURNAL 
OF BUSINESS 
EDUCATION 


POST-O-GRAF 


Rotary Stencil Duplicator 


Outstanding in both 
performance and economy. 


Students who are practised in the use of 
this machine and have the perspicacity to 
realize its adaptability in ways of promot- 
ing business have taken an important step 
toward becoming valuable factors in any 
business organization. 


Are you helping your students to keep 
up with this new trend in office equipment? 


Write to 


POST-O-GRAF, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


INC. 


TYPING TO MUSIC 
Hall’s Rhythm Drills 


For class room and private instruction. 
Endorsed by leading educators in America 
and Europe. Address: 


L. E. HALL 


102 Baldwin Ave. Jersey City, N. J. 


Books On Education 


New York, N. Y.—The magazine, 
“School and Society,” volume 39, number 
839, issued on January 24, carries a com- 
plete list of educational books, pamphlets, 
reports and other printed items compiled 
by Joseph L. Wheeler of the Enoch Pratt 
Free Library. More than 600 books on 
pedagogy in all educational fields are in- 
cluded in this list. 

* 


* * 
Commercial Conference 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Conferences on 
teaching the commercial subjects in this 
city’s high schools will be held during the 
month of March at the Central High 
School on two occasions, March 7 and 
March 19. ‘ 

* * 


Retail Selling In 
Philadelphia School 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—The new course in 
tetail selling offered this last term at the 
West Philadelphia High School has been 
well attended by boys, their number 
equalling the number of girls who were 
previously enrolled with the idea of going 
into department store work after gradua- 
tion. Merchants have been ready to pro- 


vide part-time employment for these 
students, many new stores cooperating this 
year. Several of the business men who 
have been interested in the boys taking 
this course are proprietors of men’s spe- 
cialty shops. 
* * 

Marquette’s New Night 
Courses In Economics 

MitwavukeE, Wisc.—During the second 
semester at Marquette University the col- 
lege of business administration will offer 
the following new courses to evening 
classes: Psychology in Business, Problems 
in Business Economics, Foreign Trade, and 
Problems and Theory of Advanced Ac- 
counting. 

ok 

New High School 
Post Graduate Courses 

Hartrorp, Conn.—An intensive course 
in bookkeeping, office practice and general 
office details is now offered to post gradu- 
ates of the Weaver High School here. 
Many of the mid-year graduates have en- 
tered the course, several with the intention 
of attending college in September and 
wishing to know more about everyday busi- 
ness routine. 

Last year courses in business English, 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL oF Bustness Epucation when writing to advertisers. 


News - Ideas - Suggestions 


office practice and salesmanship proved 
highly satisfactory. The Weaver High 
School has doubled the number of instruc- 
tors in its commercial department in the 
past seven years. Further increases are 
expected in September. 


Real Estate Classes 

New York, N. Y.—Under the real es- 
tate division of the economics department 
of the College of the City of New York 
six real estate courses are to be given next 
fall. The place of these courses in the 
curriculum has been given preliminary in- 
vestigation and it is now planned to teach 
real estate with the object of training men 
for future real estate work, giving them a 
comprehensive course in practices of real- 
tors. 

* * * 

New Courses 

Avsany, N. Y.—Expansion of the com- 
merce department of the New York State 
College for Teachers will include a course 
in business practices and principles and ad- 
vanced shorthand. The course in business 
practice will be for two semesters and will 
be required for the degree of bachelor -of 
cience in commerce. 
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Thorough- 

ness in the 
treatment of 
fundaments is 

of high impor- 
tance in all in- 
struction. It is 
equally impor- 
tant in the treat- 
ment of method. 


It is because 
Text- 
books are thor- 
ough both in 
method of instruc- 
tion and treat- 
ment of funda- 
mentals that they 
are so ideally fitted 
to present day school 
needs. 


Any of the Extis 

Textbooks listed be- 
low will be found to 
substantiate this state- 
ment. 


PAPER 
REQUIREMENTS 


The paper problem, too, 
may be simplified. Service 
immediate, any quantity— 
on allruled forms and school 

pers. Note the coupon be- 
for classification 


Ellis Publishing 
Company 


BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


Builders of better books for 
Business Careers 


“PLEASE SEND”! 


Ellis Publishing Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


Send for examination the following text- 
books and descriptive literature on your 
complete line:— 


Bookkeeping and Business Methods... O 
Arithmetic for Business 

Rapid Calculation Exercises 

Practical Law [|] Effective English and 
Letter Writing Accuracy Plus 
Vocabulary Method of Training Touch 
Typists Ellis Rational Speller [| 
Price list on Ruled Forms and School 
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American Book Company... 5 
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Bowling Green Business 


University 


Carolina Crest Hotel 

Chicago Beach Hotel 

Clark-Brewer Teachers 
Agency 

Cole-Cowan Teachers 
Agency 

Commercial Text Book Co. 

Continental Teachers’ 
Agency 

Crowell Company, Thos. Y. 
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Dick Company, A. B. .... 
Dictaphone Sales Corp. ... 
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Ginn & Company 
Gregg College, The 
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Remington Rand Business 
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P 
A New Book That Brings 
Page 4 e 
: Actual Business to Your Classroom : 
49 4 a 
8 
lo 
GENERAL BUSINESS SCIENCE represents a new conception 
of Business Education. The text, together with the student’s 2 
3 work books, PROJECTS IN BUSINESS SCIENCE, 3 
46 
. 1. Treats business as the social agency that supplies people with the : 
necessities, conveniences, and comforts of life. 
H ‘ 2. Utilizes the student’s everyday experiences as a fascinating 3 
" means of acquiring the business knowledge that everyone needs 2 

. 
F no matter what his occupation may be. < 
49 
42 " 3. Visualizes the vocational opportunities and promotional possi- ; 
3 bilities of business employment, with particular emphasis on the _ 
clerical group of occupations. 
‘~. 5 4. Emphasizes and explains the education and training required : 
4 Pp by workers on the three levels of employment in all the great - 
40 P fields of business activity, and points out the available facilities : 
6 3 for acquiring that education and training. q 
12 Pp 5. Gives the student the two-fold point of view of (a) the user 2 
4 or consumer of business goods and services, and (b) the worker 3 
B in each of the several great divisions of business. ¢ 
° » 6. Develops occupational skills in the clerical group of business : 
9 occupations. 
6 e GENERAL BUSINESS SCIENCE meets a long-felt need for 9 
e materials essential to the development of a universal practicable E 
: ; business knowledge that will function in the life of every : 
6 individual. 
Pe For use in all introductory business courses. q 
) 
S For further information, address our nearest office. : 
: 
Tue Grecce PUuBLIsHING COMPANY 
4 New York Chicago Boston San Francisco Toronto London Sydney : 
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N SCHOOLS, 


IN BUSINESS. EVERYWHERE-— 
UNDERWOOD LEADS! 


HEREVER typewriters are known, Underwood leadership is recog: 
nized — for Underwood combines sturdy construction and dependable, 
lasting quality with modern improvements geared to the pace of modern 
business. The hair-trigger key action of the Underwood Standard Typewriter 
conserves the operator’s energy. Its neat, clean-cut type is in perfect, per- 
manent alignment. It has won, for twenty-five consecutive years, the title 
“The Machine of Champions.” 
Vast resources, long manufacturing experience, and wide reputation back 
the Underwood Standard Typewriter — the typewriter of the business world. 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
342 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. ‘ 


Distributors of Underwood Standard, Noiseless and Portable Typewriters 
and Bookkeeping Machines. Producis of Underwood Elliott Fisher Company. 


“UNDERWOOD, ELLIOTT-FISHER, SUNDSTRAND — SPEED THE WORLD’S BUSINESS” 


UNDERWOOD 
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